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ABSTRACT 

Part of a larger research project, this longitudinal 
study analyzed differences between effective and ineffective high 
school and college language learners and changes in strategy uses 
over time. Related studies include a descriptive study, which 
identified learning strategies used in studying foreign languages, 
and a course development study, in which foreign language instructors 
teach their students to apply learning strategies. The longitudinal 
study was conducted during years 2 and 3 of the project with 55 high 
school students enrolled in Spanish and 25 college students enrolled 
in Russian. Findings to date indicate that effective students (50) 
and ineffective students (30) Spanish or Russian tend to use similar 
strategies to perform language tasks but that effective students are 
likely to use a wider range of strategies, as well as a greater 
number of strategies. Examples of metacognitive strategies include 
self monitoring, self-devaluation, selective attention, problem 
identification, and planning; cognitive strategies include using 
resources, elaboration, note-taking, making inferences, summarizing, 
translation, deduction, and substitution. However, qualitative 
differences were found in the way that effective versus ineffective 
students applied learning strategies, with the effective learners 
appearing to use more "on-target" strategies and seeming to be more 
purposeful in their strategy use and in matching strategies to tasks. 
Appendices present samples of student workbook pages, tables of 
frequency of strategy use by Spanish students, and reading 
proficiency guidelines* Contains 41 references and 33 exhibits. 
(LB) 
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A STUDY OF LEARNING STRATEGIES 



IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE T^STRUCTION 



Introduct i on 

This paper reports on the project "A Study ot Learning Strategies in Foreign 
Language Instruction" conducted fay Interstate Research Associates under a 
grant, awarded by the International Research and Studies Program of the U.S, 
Department ot Education. The project consists of three major studies; (a) a 
Descriptive Study, which identified learning strategies used in studying 
foreign languages; (b) a Longitudinal Study, which is analyzing differences 
between effective and ineffective language learners and changes in strategy 
uses over tiae; and (c) a Course Development Study, in which foreign language 
instructors are teaching their students to apply learning strategies. The 
Descriptive Study was completed in the first year of the project, and the 
Longitudinal Study was initiated during this period. The Longitudinal Study 
continues throughout the second and third years O'f the project, and is the 
subject of this paper. The Course Description Study was initiated in the 
second year oi the project and will be completed in the third year. 

Research and theory in second language learning strongly suggest that good 
language learners use a variety o^ strategies to assist them in gaining 
command over new language skills. Learning strategies are conscious 
operations or steps used by a learner to facilitate the comprehension, 
learning, or recall of information (Meinstein It Nayer, 1986). Second language 
learners who use active and varied strategies to assist their learning tend to 
be more effective learners than those who do not use strategies or who rely 
upon simple rote repetition (O'Halley, Chamot, Stewner-*Hanzanares, Kupper, ii 
Russo, 1985a; Politzer It NcGroarty, 1985; Rubin, 1975; Uenden, 1985). 
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Although sose learntrs are adept at devising strategies to assist second 
language acquisition, sany others tend to be ineffective at developing 
strategies and consequently May encounter difficulties in learning the new 
1 anguage. 

Research in Learnino Strategies 

Research in learning strategies in the second language acquisition literature 
has focused for the «ost part on describing strategies used by successful 
language learners. Research efforts concentrating on the "good language 
learner" by O'Malley et al. (1985a5 1987) and others (Nai«an, Frohlich, 
Stern, & Todesco, 1978} Rubin, 1975; Wenden, 1983) have identified strategies, 
either reported by students or observed in language learning situations, that 
appear to contribute to learning. These efforts demonstrate that students do 
apply learning strategies while learning a second language and that these 
strategies can be described and classified. 

A classification scheee proposed by Rubin (1975) subsumes learning strategies 
under two broad groupings: strategies that directly affect learning 
(ciarif i cation / verification , monitoring, memorization, guessi ng/i nducti ve 
reasoning, deductive rtasoning, and practice), and those which contribute 
indirectly to learning (creating practice opportunities and using production 
tricks such as communication strategies). An alternative scheme proposed by 
Naiman, Frohlich, Stern, and Todesco (1978) contains five broad categories of 
learning strategies: an active task approach, realization of a language as a 
system, realization of languagt as a means of communication and interaction, 
management of affective demands, and monitoring of second language 
performance. O'Halley et al. (1985a) investigated the types of learning 

Io 
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strategies reported by elective learners English as a second language, and 
found that the strategies could be described in terns of oietacognitive, 
cognitive, or social-affective processes. These findings were confirmed in 
the Descriptive Study of the current project, which focused upon learners ot 
Russian and Spani'^h (O'Halley, Chaiot, Kupper, Inpink-Hernandez , 1987). 

Oxford (1985) has identified siailar strategy groupings under the categories 
of indirect strategies («etacognitive) and direct strategies (cognitive), 
following Rubin's (1975) classification scheae. 

Hetacogni ti ve strategies can be conceptualized as serving an executive 
function for the learner; they involve thinking about the learning proc ss, 
planning <or learning, aonitoring of comprehension or production while it is 
taking place, and sel f *eval uati on of learning after the language activity is 
completed. Cognitive strategies are nore directly related to individual 
learning tasks and entail direct Manipulation or transformation of the 
learning Materials (Brown I Palincsar, 1982). A third type of learning 
strategy suggested in the literature on cognitive psychology indicates that 
social and affective processes can also contribute to learning, which are most 
clearly evidenced in cooperative learning (Brown, Bransford, Ferrara, & 
Caepione, 1983; Slavin, 1980). Learners who ask questions for clarification 
and interact with each other to assist learning, as well as those who are able 
to exercise a degree of affective control, are also conscious of using 
strategies which contribute to learning. Cooperative strategies have been 
shown to enhance learning on a variety of reading comprehension tasks 
(Oansereau Ic Larson, 1983) and other areas of the curriculum, such as langauge 
arts, eatheaatics, and social studies (Slavin, 1980). 

O 1-3 
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Another rectntly coipleted descriptive study cotpared strategies used by 
ineffective and effective second language learners in various types ot 
listening coaprehension tasks (O'Malley, Chatot, & Kupper, 1986). Both groups 
of students used eetacogni t i ve, cognitive, and social~af f ecti ve strategies to 
assist comprehension and recall of the material listened to. The pattern of 
strategy use Mas quite different, however, for the effective listeners. Not 
only did effective listeners use strategies more frequently than did the less 
effective students, but they differed in the types of strategies they 
preferred. Effective listeners made frequent and successful use of self** 
monitoring, elaboration, and i.nf erencing, whereas ineffective listeners used 
these strategies infrequently. 

Studies of learning strategy applications in the literature on cognitive 
psychology concentrate on determining the effects of strategy training for 
different kinds of tasks and learners. Findings from these studies generally 
indicate that strategy training is effective in improving the performance of 
students on a wide range of reading and problem-solving tasks (e.g.. Brown, 
Bransford, Ferrara, k Campione, 1983; Chipman, Siegel, & Glaser, 1985; 
Dansereau, 1985; Meinttein tc Mayer, 1986; Wittrock, Harks, k Doctorow, 1975). 

Research on training second language learners to use learning strategies has 
emphasized applications with vocabulary tasks. Dramatic improvements in 
individually presented vocabulary learning tasks have been reported in these 
studies. The typical approach in this research has been either to encourage 
students to develop their own associations for linking a vocabulary word with 
its equivalent in the second language (Cohen It Aphek, 1980; 1981), or to train 
students to use specific types of linking associations to cue the target word, 
such as the keyword method (e.g., Atkinson I Raugh, 1975; Pressley, Levin, 



Nakaaura, Hopt, Bisbo, (c Toye, 1980). Generally, the strategy training is 
given individually or is provided by special instructional presentations to a 
group. Recently, a classrooa-oriented approach to learning strategy training 
was studied (O'Malley et al., 1985b). In this approach, intact classes o^ 
second language students were taught to use learning strategies {or three 
di-f Cerent tasks, including two integrative language tasks (li stening 
comprehension and oral presentation). Results indicated that learning 
strategy instruction was associated with greater proficiency in the speaking 
task, and that learning strategy instruction also iaproved listening 
coaprehension ior tasks that were not beyond the students' range oi 
coapetence. 

Research in aetacognitive and cognitive learning strategies also suggests that 
transfer of strategy training to new tasks can be aaxiaized by pairing 
aetacogni ti ve strategies with appropriate cognitive strategies. Students 
without aetacognitive approaches are essentially learners without direction or 
opportunity to plan their learning, aonitor their progress, or review their 
accoaplishaents and future learning directions. 

Studies of learning strategies with second language learners have naturally 
been influtnced by theories in second language acquisition (at well as by 
current inforaation processing theories in cognitive psychology). Soae of 
thesa thaoritt of second language acquisition are briefly discussed below to 
identify cognitive processes that relate to learning strategies and how they 
art used by second language learners. 
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Second LanouaQg Acquisition Theory 

Theories oi second language learning and proficiency oUen include a cognitive 
component, but the role oi learning strategies has remained vague. In 
Cueftins' (1984) «odel oi language proficiency, tasks vary along a continuun 
irom cognitively undemanding to cognitively demanding, while language varies 
along a continuum irom context-embedded to context-reduced. Acadeeic tasks, 
ior example, are cognitively demanding and usually require language in which 
contextual cues ior meaning are reduced. Tasks outside the classroom, on the 
other hand, are relatively undemanding cognitively and are characterized by 
language that either has rich contextual clues or is formulaic. The role of 
learning strategies, although potentially located in the cognitive component 
of thii proficiency model, has never been expressly identified. 

Other models of language competence also contain cognitive components but 
leave the role of learning strategies ambiguous. For example, Canale and 
SMain's (1980) model of communicative competence includes grammatical, 
sociolinguistic, discourse, and strategic competence. In this model, the 
strategic component refers to communication strategies, which can be 
differentiated from learning strategies by the intent of the strategy use. 
Wong Fillmore and Swain's (1984) model of second language competence includes 
a cognitive component ai well as linguistic and affective components. Unlike 
prior conceptual modeli« Hong Fillmore and Swain reserve an important role for 
learning strategies in the cognitive component. Learning strategies are said 
to be the principal influence on learning a second language for children, 
whereas inherent developmental and experiential factors are primarily 
responsible for first language learning, in their view. The types of 
strategies described by Hong Fillmore and Swain appear to be more global than 
those usually described in cognitive psychology, however, and the role they 
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play Mith rtgard to the other «odel conponents has not been identified. 



While eost second language eodels either fail to acknoMledge learning 
strategies at all or mention then only in passing, Bialystok (1978) includes 
four categories of learning strategies in her eodel of second language 
learning: inferencing, monitoring, foreal practicing, and functional 
practicing. In this eodel, learning strategies tre defined as "optieal eeans 
for exploiting available information to ieprove coepetence in a second 
language" (71). The type of strategy used by the learner will depend on the 
type of knowledge required for a given task. Bialystok discusses three types 
of knowledge: explicit linguistic knowledge, iiplicit linguistic knowledge, 
and general knowledge of the world. She hypothesizes that inferencing say be 
used with ieplicit linguistic knowledge and knowledge of the world. 
Monitoring, foreal practicing (such as verbal drills found in a second 
language class), and functional practicing (such as completing a transaction 
at a store) contribute both to explicit and implicit linguistic knowledge. 
That is, strategies introduced explicitly in a formal setting can contribute 
to implicit linguistic knowledge and therefore to students' ability to 
comprehend and produce spontaneous language. 

Bialystok's model can be contrasted to Krashen's Monitor Model (1982), which 
does not allow for contributions of explicit linguistic knowledge (learning) 
to implicit linguistic knowledge (acquisition). The Monitor Model includes 
two types of language processes: "acquisitionV and "learning." "Acquisition" 
is described as occurring in spontaneous language contexts, is subsonscious, 
and leads to conversational fluency. "Learning," on the other hand, Krashen 
equates witi) conscious knowledge of the rules of language that is derived from 
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foraal and traditional instruction in grasaiar. Tht "sonitor" is a conscious 
proctss Mhich involves analyzing language production (either oral or written) 
for correspondence to learned graimatical rules, which means that it is a 
highly deliberate fom of processing. In Krashen's view, "learning" does not 
lead to "acquisition." Therefore, the conclusion is inescapable that 
conscious use of learning strategies to develop language competence has no 
role in this nodel. 

Mclaughlin, Rosstan , and HcLeod (1983) propose an inforfiation processing 
approach to second language learning. In this theory, the learner is viewed 
as an active organizer of incoaing infomation with processing linitations and 
capabilities. Mhile motivation is considered to be an important element in 
language learning, the learner's cognitive system is central to processing. 
Thus, the learner is able to store and retrieve information according to the 
degree to which the information was processed. Evidence for aspects of the 
information processing model comes from studies of language processing and 
memory. • One implication of information processing for second language 
acquisition is that learners actively impose cognitive schemata on incoming 
data in an effort to organize that data. McLaughlin et al. (1983) proposed 
that the learner uses a top-down approach (or knowledge*governed system) which 
makes use of internal schemata as well as a bottom-up approach (or an input- 
governed system) which processes external input to achieve automaticity. In 
both cases, cognition is involved and the degree of cognitive involvement 
required is set by the task itself. McLaughlin (1967) points out that both 
controlled and automatic processing can be either explicit and conscious or 
implicit and unconscious. Processing that occurs very quickly, whether 
controlled or automatic, is generally not accessible to conscious thought, 
whmreas slower processing of either kind is available for conscious monitoring 
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and reflection. 



Spolsky (1985) proposes a aodel of second language acquisition based on 
preference rules. In his view, three types of conditions apply to second 
language learning, one of which is a necessary condition and the other two of 
which depend on the learner 's preference, which could be cognitive or 
affective in origin. A necessary condition is one without which learning 
cannot take place. Examples of necessary conditions in second langauge 
learning are target language input, eotivation, and practice opportunities. A 
second type of condition is a gradient condition, in which the greater the 
degree of the condition's occurrence, the sore learning is likely to take 
place. An exaeple of a gradient condition eight be the greater or lesser 
degree to which a learner actively seeks out interactions with native speakers 
of the target language, or the greater or lesser degree to which a learner can 
fine tune a learning strategy to a specific task. The third type of condition 
is one which typically, but not necessarily always, assists learning. An 
example of a typicality condition eight be that risk-taking. Outgoing 
personalities tend to be good language learners as a rule, though in soee 
cases quiet and reflective learners can be equally or eore effective (Saville- 
Troike, 1984). This aodel is useful in accounting for such differences in 
strategy use between effective and ineffective learners. Frequency of 
strategy use can be seen as a gradient condition in which greater instances of 
strategy use are likely to be associated with effective learning. Type of 
strategies used can be seen as a typicality condition in which effective 
learners typically use particular strategies that assist coeprehension and 
recall. This eodel accounts for variability in second language learning 
outcoees through differing degrees of or preferences for application of 
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gradient and typicality conditions. In Spolsky's aodel , learning strategies, 
while not specifically identified as such, Mould be part of the capabilities 
and prior learning experiences that the learner brings to the task. 



In conclusion, second language acquisition theories in which conscious 
cognitive processes play an important role are the aost useful in identifying 
and explaining the role of learning strategies in second language learning. 
In the next section we identify the research questions guiding the 
Longitudinal Study and its Methodology and results. 
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CHAPTER II 

METHODOLOGY OF THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

Overview 

Three major studies comprise "A Study of Learning Strategies in Foreign 
Language Instruction." These arc: (l) the Descriptive Studv (completed), 
where data were gathered by interviewing students in small groups 
concerning the learning strategies they use in performing various language 
learning tasks; (2) the Longitudinal Studv (on-going), where data are being 
gathered by interviewing students individually and presenting them with 
representative language tasks to perform, during which they "think aloud"; 
and (3) the Course Development Studv (oi:i-going), where teachers are 
identifying promising learning strategies students report using and are 
providing their classes with explicit instruction in and opportunities to 
practice these learning strategies. 

The Descriptive Study was completed during the first year of the project; 
results were presented in Chamot, O'Malley, Kiipper, & Impink-Hernandez 
(1987). The Longitudinal Study is on-going; its methodology is reported in this 
chapter and Year 2 results are presented in Chapter III. The Course 
Development Study is also on-going. Its methodology and preliminary results 
will be presented in subsequent reports. 

As previously stated, the Longitudinal Study focuses on the learning of two 
languages, Spanish and Russian. The Intent of the study has been to follow 
students across four semesters of language study (Spring 1986, Fall 1986, 
Spring 1987, and Fall 1987). Once a semester, students meet individually with 



an interviewer who presents them with representative language tasks to 
perform. The students are asked to "think aloud" as they work to a 
solution. Each sub-study (Russian and Spanish) has followed the same basic 
procedures in terms of selecting and training the students, and similar 
questions are asked during data collection. Differences between the sub- 
studies will be noted where relevant. 

At the beginning of the Descriptive Study, teachers were asked to classify 
their students as being effective, average, or ineffective language learners. 
Those students designated as effective and ineffective were invited to 
participate in the longitudinal sessions. Exhibit II-l shows the number of 
effective and ineffective students available in each language group, as well as 
the number from whom Spring 1986 think aloud data were actually collected. 

Spring 1986 marked the first longitudinal session and the largest group of 
students to cooperate in the study. For this reason, comparisons between 
effective and ineffective students will be made using the Spring 1986 data (see 
Chapter III). Subsequent semesters show attrition shrinking the number of 
students available to participate; Exhibit II-2 presents the number of effective 
and ineffective students who participated in the think aloud session one year 
later (Spring 1987), and a categorization of why students dropped out of the 
study (i.e., they graduated). 

In both sub-studies, participation was strictly voluntary. However, the 
university Russian students completed the think alouds in their free time. 
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EXHIBIT ii-2 



Number of Effective and Ineffective Students 
Completing Think Aloud Sessions 
in Spring 1986 and Spring 1987 



Language Effective Ineffective Total 

Group Sp86 Sp87 Sp86 Sp87 Sp86 Sp87 



Spanish 1 


15 


10 


6 


3 


21 


13 


Spanish 3 


8 


5 


4 


1 


12 


6 


Spanish 5 


4 


3 


3 


0 


7 


3 


TOTAL. 
SPANISH 


27 


17 


13 


4 


40 


22 


Russian 1 


6 


4 


2 


0 


8 


4 


Russian 3/4 


2 


2 


3 


0 


5 


2 


TOTAL. 


8 


6 


S 


0 


13 


6 



RUSSIAN 



RMSons for Attrition 



Language 
Group 




*of 

Students 


Graduated 


Dropped 
study 


Not good 
atTA 


Transferred 


Other 


Unknown 


Spanish 1 


EfToctiv* 


5 






1 




1 


3 




InefTective 


3 




3 










Spanish 3 


EfTectlva 


3 


1 


1 


1 










InafTactiva 


3 


1 


2 










Spanish 5 


EfTactiv* 


1 


1 














Inafracttve 


3 


2 


1 










Russian 1 


Effective 


3 


1 






1 


1 






InefTectiva 


1 




1 










Russian 3 


EfTactivt 


0 
















InefTective 


3 


1 


1 




1 






TOTALS 


EfTactive 


12 


A 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 




Ineffective 


13 


A 


8 


0 


1 


0 


0 



while the Spanish students completed the interviews during their normal 
class period, instead of attending class. 

Instruments 

The instruments used In the two sub-studies were quite different, so they 
will be discussed separately. 

The Spanish Instruments . Five basic instruments were used to collect data 
from the high school students studying Spanish: two proficiency tests; and 
three student workbooks and interviewer guides. 

Spanish Proficiency Tests. Two proficiency tests (each with an 
alternate, equivalent form) were developed, in order to collect information 
regarding each student's proficiency in the language. The test was first 
administered in Spring 1986, the starUng point of the Longitudinal Study. The 
first proficiency test (Level 1-3) was used with those students who began the 
study enrolled in Spanish 1. The second (Level 3-5) was used with those 
students who began the study enrolled in Spanish 3 and 5. The material 
included in each test was designed to increase in difficulty so that items 
initially beyond a student would be within his capability by the time the 
Longitudinal Study was completed and the test was administered again. In 
this way, increases in student proficiency over time could be captured. 

It was originally planned that students would take the proficiency test every 
semester, but classroom and scheduling constraints made this impossible. As 
a result, the test was administered only twice, once in Spring 1986 and again 
in Spring 1987. (Results of the proficiency testing are provided in Chapter IIL) 



As mentioned above, an alternate form of each test was developed so that 
students would not have to take the same test repeatedly. The alternate 
form (Form B) of both proficiency tests was designed to be equivalent in 
difficulty to Form A. Both forms addressed the same concepts and points of 
knowledge a student of Spanish in the participating school would typically be 
required to learn. Each test at each level (Level 1-3 and Level 3-5) had the 
following sub-parts; grammar, reading, fill-in-the-blank (cloze), listening, 
and a dictation. All sub-parts except the cloze section were multiple-choice, 
providing the students with four options from which to choose. Each test 
took roughly 45 minutes to administer and came with a Test Administrator's 
Guide. Students worked from a test booklet and marked their answers on a 
separate Student Answer Sheet. 

ScaniSil Intervlgwe r Guides and Student Workbooks . These 

instruments were designed to elicit "think aloud" information from students 
on the mental processes they used during performance of a Spanish language 
learning task. The student's task was to perform the language learning 
activity and to report aloud what went through his or her mind while 
working with the materials. Three separate interviewer guides and student 
workbooks (Spanish 1, 3, and 5) were developed for each semester's data 
collection. Students received the workbook targeted especially for the level of 
Spanish they were studying. Each workbook contained separate language 
learning activities designed to match the curriculum of the high school 
involved in the study. The companion Interviewer Guide provided the 
interviewer with a script with which to introduce each activity, copies of 
what, the student received in his or her workbook, and probing questions the 
interviewer was expected to ask to gather data from the student. The 
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probing questions were the same, regardless of the level of the student (i.e., 
What are you thinking? or How did you figure that out?). 

In Spring 1986, students were presented with the following five activities: 

(1) FilMn-the-blank (5 sentences missing a word of vocabulary 
emphasized at the student's particular level - the family for 
Spanish 1, going to the doctor for Spanish 3, and the post 
office for Spanish 5); 

(2) Writing in Spanish (for Spanish 1, writing 3-5 sentences 
about a family tree provided in their workbook; for Spanish 
3 and 5, writing a paragraph about a picture); 

(3) Speaking in Spanish (for Spanish 1, speaking about the 
student's own family; for Spanish 3, speaking about an 
interesting trip; for Spanish 5, role playing mailing a 
package); 

(4) Listening (for Spanish 1, a 9-line dialogue; for Spanish 3, an 
extended monologue; for Spanish 5, a narrative story); and 

(5) Reading and Grammar Cloze (a different cloze passage for all 
levels, appropriate in difficulty to the level of the student). 

The five Spring 1986 activities were designed to take approximately 50 
minutes to complete, the length of one class period. However, the data 
yielded were so complicated and multi-faceted that it was decided that more 
time was needed for each activity. Therefore, workbooks developed for 
subsequent semesters contained only four activities: reading (without cloze), 
listening, writing, and reading cloze. 

Russian Instruments . Five basic instruments were used to collect data from 
the university students studying Russian: two reading proficiency tests and 
three student workbooks and interviewer guides. 

Russian Reading Proficiency Tests. Two reading proficiency tests (each 
With an alternate, equivalent form) were developed in order to collect 
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information regarding each student's reading proficiency in the language. 
The tests were first administered in Spring 1986, the starting point of the 
Longitudinal Study, The first proficiency test was intended for use with 
those students enrolled in Russian 1 and contained 23 items; the second was 
intended for those enrolled in Russian 3 and 4 and contained 22 items. The 
tests were specifically designed to determine proficiency as described in the 
ACTFL proficiency guidelines (see Appendix A). Test 1 contained items ranging 
from 0-level proficiency to 2-level proficiency. Test 2 contained items 
ranging from 1-level proficiency to 3-level proficiency. The goals of the 
university program are that graduates of the Russian program should 
achieve at least a 2-level proficiency in reading. In keeping with the goals of 
the program (giving the student functional proficiency in Russian), all items 
on these tests were developed around authentic Russian materials (excerpts 
from Russian newspapers and other publications). 

As mentioned above, an alternate form of each test was developed so that 
students would not have to take the same test in each year of the 
Longitudinal Study. Due to scheduling constraints, however, the tests were 
only administered twice, once in Spring 1986 and again in Spring 1987. The 
alternate forms (Form B) of both reading tests contained items testing at the 
same difficulty level of the ACTFL scale. All items were multiple choice, 
providing students with four options from which to choose and were stated 
in English. Students were given 30 minutes to complete the test designated 
for their class level; they worked from a test booklet and marked their 
answers on a separate Student Answer Sheet. 



Russian Interviewer Guides and Student Workbooks . Three separate 
interviewer guides and student workbooks (Russian 1, 3, and 4) were 
developed for each semester's data collection. As in the Spanish study, these 
instruments were designed to elicit "think aloud" information from students 
on the mental processes they used during performance of language learning 
tasks. The student's task was to perform the language learning activity and 
to report aloud what went through his or her mind while working with the 
materials. 

Students received the workbook targeted for the level of Russian they were 
studying. Each workbook contained a variety of language learning activities 
such as grammar, fill in the blank, listening, reading, and writing. The 
companion Interviewer Guide provided the interviewer with a script from 
which to introduce each activity, copies of v/hat the student received in his 
or her workbook, and probing questions the interviewer was expected to ask 
to gather data from the student. The probing questions were the same, 
regardless of the level of the student (i.e., "Were there any words you didn't 
understand? Could you figure them out? How did you figure them out?**). 

The activities presented to the Russian students in Spring 1986 were: 

(1) Grammar (2 skeleton sentences presenting subject, verb in 
its infinitive form, and any direct or indirect objects. The 
student had to form these '•dehydrated*' sentences into 
complete sentences); 

(2) Pill in the Blank (2 sentences where a certain aspect of the 
sentence was missing; four options were presented below and 
the student had to choose which option would appropriately 
complete the sentence); 

(3) Listening : Monologue (for Russian 1, a monologue about the 
Pushkin Russian Language Institute; for Russian 3 and 4, a 
summary of an interview with a famous Russian actress); 
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(4) Listening: Dialoggg (for Russian 1, an excerpt entitled '*£va 
meets Claus' friends"; for Russian 3 and 4, an excerpt from a 
story by Korneichuk); 

(5) Writing (the same for all levels; students were given a list of 
10 topics from which to choose); 

(6) Sneaking (used only for Russian 3 and 5 students; topic was 
a role play where student was interviewed on Radio Moscow 
as an American studying in the Soviet Union); and 

(7) Reading (used only as an optional activity for Russian 1 
students; Russian 5 students received 2 separate reading 
passages, one that corresponded to their level and a second 
that was purposefully beyond their level). 

The Spring 1986 workbooks contained more activities than most students 
could complete within the hour allotted for the Think Aloud Sessions. The 
optional activities (such as reading for Russian 1 students) were included at 
the end of the workbook, in the event that some students were able to 
rapidly complete prior activities. As with the Spanish study, data collection 
in subsequent semesters limited the number of activities in a think aloud 
session, so that more time could be given to each activity. 

Procedures 

Procedures were divided into two stages: student training and actual data 
collection. 

Student Training Because daU were to be collected by asking student to 
"think aloud" about how they performed various language learning tasks, it 
was essential to give students: (a) a good understanding of what "think 
aloud" meant, and (b) extensive practice in "think aloud" prior to actual data 
collection. An hour-long training session was designed to train both Russian 
and Spanish students in the think aloud technique; all students participating 
In the study received this training in Spring 1986. Complete details of the 
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session are provided in the study's First Year Report (Chamot, O'Malley, 
KUpper, & Impink-Hernindez, 1987). 



The training sessions with the Russian students ended with students making 
appointments to participate in a data collection session. Students in the 
Spanish study were to be drawn from class at the teacher's discretion; 
scheduling appointments was not necessary. 



Data Collection Sessions . Data collection sessions were conducted with 
students individually and were tape recorded for ease of later analysis. 
Sessions in the Spanish study were roughly 50 minutes long. The Russian 
think aloud sessions averaged from one hour in length to one and a half 
hours. A typical data collection session contained three stages: warm-up, 
transition, and verbal report. Each step is described below. 

• Warm-up , The warm-up was designed to break the ice 
between student and interviewer, as well as to gather 
general background data about the student (i.e., whether the 
student had ever studied another foreign language). The 
warm-up took only 2-3 minutes. 

• Transition , The transition stage of each session was designed 
to reacquaint the student with the think aloud technique and 
to give him or her an opportunity to practice it prior to 
working with the target language materials. The transition 
typically involved a math or logic problem stated in English. 
The student read the problem and ''thought aloud" while 
working to its solution. The interviewer then asked the 
student to evaluate his or her own think aloud for 
completeness. In other words, did the student feel that what 
they had said aloud captured the thoughts they had had 
while solving the problem? 

• Verbal Report Stage . Once the student had had the 
opportunity to practice thinking aloud, actual work with 
target language materials began. Students were guided 
through the workbook activities by the interviewer and 
encouraged to relate what they were thinking as they 
engaged themselves with the materials. General probing 
questions were: -What are you thinking? Were there words 
you didn't know?" There were also probing questions 
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specific to certain activities, such as "Are you listening word 
by word or to groups of words or to whole sentences?" for 
the listening activities. Interviewers were alert to nonverbal 
student behaviors such as looking back over work. These 
behaviors elicited specific probes, such as "I see you're 
checking your work. What are you looking for?" 

Because students in the Spanish study were taken from class in order to 
complete a think aloud session, there was little incidence of students backing 
out of the study. However, because participation in the Russian study 
required students to use their free time to complete a think aloud session, 
there were more incidences of missed appointments and student withdrawal. 
Exhibit II-l shows the number of students available to participate in the 
Spring 1986 sessions and the actual number who did. Exhibit II-2 shows the 
number of students who participated in the Spring 1987 data collection as 
well. 

Data Analysis Plan 

The data analysis plan initially proposed was similar to that used with 
interviews in a prior ESL study conducted by O'Malley et al. <1985a). In that 
study, each data collection session was tape recorded for ease of later 
analysis, which involved listening to the tapes and extracting incidences of 
strategy use described by students. Verbatim transcripts were not 
necessary. 

However, the think aloud data generated by students in the present study 
was so complex and subtle that the original abbreviated method of extracting 
incidences of strategy use was not possible. Instead, verbatim transcripts of 
the data coUection sessions were made, excluding only those comments made 
by either the student or the interviewer that were not directly relevant to 




the task at hand. These comments, many of which were conversational in 
nature, were merely summarized on the transcript (i.e., "student talked 
about how he learns vocabulary"). 

Because of the additional time required to prepare and analyze verbatim 
transcripts, only selected activities at each level of language study were 
analyzed. Decisions were made based upon interviewer and transcriber 
impression as to the richness of the emerging data. For example, Spanish 1 
students were asked to listen to a short dialogue between two friends. 
Although the passage had not been developed to be excessively difficult, even 
the most effective students understood very little of it. A decision was made, 
then, not to analyze the listening data at the Spanish 1 level because it 
seemed to consist largely of **I didn't understand any of that." The converse 
was true at the Spanish 5 data, where the students were so proficient at 
listening that the passage was too simple. Students had little to say about 
the strategies they used to understand, so the decision was made not to 
analyze these data either. Attention was directed instead to activities such 
as reading and writing, where the think alouds showed complex strategies in 
use. Exhibit II-3 lists the activities for which data analysis was conducted 
for each level of study for both Spanish and Russian students. 



Developing an Approach to Coding . Selected activities in the verbatim 
transcripts were coded for incidences of strategy use by students. As a basis 
for coding, the three members of the research team independently coded one 
"test" transcript from a Spanish 3 student, then compared and discussed the 
results of their coding. Although agreement as to how the student's think 
aloud reflected strategy use was quite high, there were also many areas 
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EXHIBIT II - 3 

Spring 1986 Think Aloud Activities That Were Analyzed 



Language 
Group 



Activities That Were Analyzed 



Spanish 1 



Vocabulary (of the Family) 
Writing (about the Family Tree) 
Reading/Grammar Cloze (A Typical Day) 



Spanish 3 



Listening (Monologue about a Miner) 

Writing (about a busy city street intersection) 

Reading/Grammar Cloze (Juanita's Trip to Madrid) 



Spanish 5 



Writing (about a busy city street intersection) 
Reading/Grammar Cloze (Los desaparecidos) 



Russian I 



Dehydrated Sentences 

(Victor doesn't speak Russian poorly...) 

(Boris corresponds with these girls...) 
Listening 

(Monologue: Pushkin Institute) 

(Dialogue: Eva meets Glaus* Friends) 
Writing (on a choice of topics) 
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where extensive discussion was needed in order to clarify the working 
definitions of the strategies. 

This initial review of a think aloud protocol revealed, too, that the data 
required predominately qualitative rather than quantitative treatment. As 
will be seen repeatedly throughout this report, the incidence of a strategy use 
may not be nearly so important as how the strategy is used. Further, 
although each interview followed the structure and order of the workbook 
designed for data collection, each student reacted in unique ways to the 
language stimuli and to the interview situation itself. This is particularly 
true for the Russian students who participated in the interviews during 
their free time; as a result, academic and social demands at the time of the 
interview often influenced their performance. When these students were 
relatively free of competing time demands, they generally spent more than 
an hour in the interview session, working slowly and meticulously through 
the various tasks. But when these students were plagued by other 
commitments, their level of task engagement declined. Another example of 
external factors impacting upon the interview situation is one Russian 
student who was interviewed Just after failing a Russian test. Her level of 
concentration throughout the interview was understandably low, although 
she did not want to reschedule. Thus, such uncontrollable influences of 
context yielded Russian data that could be compared across interviews only 
with great caution* 

Another factor which discouraged using a predominantly quantitative 
approach to analyzing the Russian data in particular was that the nature of 
cQursewo rk offered bv the university made comparisons between effective 
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and ineffective students difficult. The university offers two Russian 
language programs, one of which is highly intensive. In the intensive 
program, classes meet four days each weeK for two hours each day. Upon 
completing the first year of the intensive program, students move to an 
intensive "level three" program. In the other "regular" program, students 
meet only one hour per day and, upon completion of two semesters of study, 
move to a non--intensive, "level two" program. The sample of students 
includes small numbers of participants in both types of programs. Thus, the 
subsample of students, for example, in the second semester of Russian study 
includes both students enrolled in the intensive and non-intensive programs. 
Ranking these students as more or less effective in language learning, as 
compared with each other, must be handled carefully given that only 
students judged to be relatively effective learners are allowed to continue in 
the intensive program and that intensive students' exposure to Russian study 
doubles that of non-intensive students in their first year in the university 
programs. 

The strongest Justification, however, for using a predominately qualitative 
approach to data analysis comes from the data itself. The transcripts 
produced extremely rich and multi-faceted data of a somewhat unexpected 
nature. Categories of analysis developed during the Descriptive Study 
(reported In Chamot et al., 1987) were Inadequate to capture the extent of 
variation in applying task performance strategies to activities undertaken by 
subjects in the interviews. The descriptive study categories of analysis were 
developed from retrospective, self-reports of techniques used to perform 
tasks in foreign language study. In contrast, the think aloud protocols 
produced data that reflected what subjects actually did while processing 
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language tasks. Analytic categories appropriate for the retrospective data 
were not sufficiently detailed to capture performance data. 

Therefore, a collaborative and qualitative coding approach evolved as a means 
of dealing with and resolving some of the very intricate problems of 
analyzing such complicated data. Each member of the research team coded 
transcripts individually, marking sections where applications of strategics 
were particularly involved for later, joint discussion. Coding consisted of 
underlining the key phrases in the students' think aloud transcripts that 
indicated use of a strategy, and writing the strategy name alongside the text. 
This method is illustrated in Exhibit II-4, which presents a portion of one 
transcript and the coding it received. 

Frequent meetings to discuss coding difficulties and discoveries served to 
make the coding as consistent as possible across transcripts and sub-studies. 
Interestingly, although each coder worked initially in isolation, the types of 
problems and interesting strategy applications that each marked for later 
discussion tended to be similar in nature, leading to fresh insights into how 
students actually use strategies when working with the foreign language, as 
well as the nature of the strategies themselves. 

Following are the revised categories of analysis used to code the think aloud 
transcript data. Examples of data excerpts and explanations of modifications 
to the original categories are included where appropriate. 
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EXHIBIT II -A 
Mtthod or Coding Studont Think Aloud Transcripts 



Sludant is baginning to wriU tha first santanca in hap paragraph, working from a pictura of a crowdad 
hoUl lobby. Sha has alraady briafiy analyzad tha pictura for what sha knows in Spanish and has 
dacidad that sha is going to writa about tha man on tha phona 



St: 
int: 
St: 

Int: 
St: 

int: 
St: 

Int: 

St: 

int: 
St: 
Int: 
St: 



Int: 
St: 



Hm-^lMnjustmakaupastory? It can ba as crazy as I want it to bal^ 

Absolutaly. , 

lb 

Hm..tfi3tar..Jim...(almoat inaudibly. to aalf) |l forg ot Spanish last 
namas. nistar..i¥n... 
What ara you thinking? 
I was trying to think of oaoola that 1 kn ow that ara Spanish and that 
hava last tiamaa. (pauaa) (^afior CardatrnJ 
Aftar Safiora Cardanas? (a Spanish Uachar it tha sjj^ts school" ) 
Yaah. (laughs) That's who I was thinking of. Hm /.UIks on th a 
talaphona... (writas *Sanor Cardanas llama par Ulafono.*) 
(obsarving atudant finishing santanca) Was that hard or did it coma 
naturally? 2^ ^ 

it cama naturally. Hm.. l Ha is talking to.. . (wriUng) ( I think -is this 
right? i dont knowy 

(raading what studant has writtan) Esta llamando... 
To... (writas 'a') 

(raading) A... what did you just think thari? You took a long tima. 
/cosi was tr ying to think if i had to h«/a tna *a* or not. fsaikira 
Orlaga's * always 'you to hava thyparaonal "a", you hava to hava 
It. you hava to hava it.* Sha yalls at ui whan wa dont. Hm/^Jiis... 
wifa (finiahas writing santanca). 
You wa^l aura about asti Hamand^ What was tha problam? 
Y wh.flflwa» sayi ng. lika. Im is talking to.* Right now. if I was 
doing thit right. ButwaH. ilka, tha prasant. tha past, tha fUUra. and 
tha prasant palicipla. And sha always, ha is. ha is lika Ulking with 
aofflaona or ha is studying or somathing. so I floura. ltLt m utt ba 



Int: Andasoosa-youjustknawit? 

St: Yaah. lt-wasjus t lika. trying to think of who ha could foa Ulking to. 
Trying to gat somabody in my mind. 
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Namn of tha taachars hava baan changad. 



(Sp2*18. Spring 1987 Veiling Think Aloud) 
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Categories of Analysis: Lgarning Strategies and Their Definitions 



METACOGNITIVE CATEGOEIES 

Metacognltivc strategies involve thlnKlng about the learning process, 
planning for learning, monitoring the learning task, and evaluating how well 
one has learned. 

L Planning : Previewing the organizing concept or principle of an 
anticipated language task; proposing strategies for handling an upcoming 
task; generating a plan for the parts, sequence, main ideas, or language 
functions to be used in handling a task. 



This category collapses the previous categories of Advance Organization and 
Organizational Planninff, which had been applied exclusively the 
comprehension and production tasks, respectively. The think aloud data 
revealed that students use both general and specific types of planning 
strategies for both comprehension and production tasks. In listening tasks, 
for example, some students would first seek a general sense of the topic they 
would be hearing about, then would generate phrases, words, and ideas 
associated with the topic that were likely to be included in the upcoming 
passage. 



For instance, one Russian student (♦Ol), enrolled in the first year intensive 

program, began preparing to listen to a passage about the Pushkin Language 

Institute as follows: 

[Reading the introduction and questions] Who studies at the 
institute? Where do the students live? Um . . . OK, OK, 1 just 
thought, where do the students live? The thing that came into 
my head was obshcheahitie. [Student starts noting vocabulary 
items in workbook.] Ok, now matemati-, I'm Just thinking of 
things like that. [Student notes title.] OK, Pushkin LANGUAGE 
Institute? So it*s gonna be easy, yazjk, whatever . . . 



This student^s preparation includes both general preview, gaining a sense of 
the topic, and a specific generation of language that could occur in the 
upcoming passage « 
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In the same way, productive tasks, like writing, reveal uses of both general 
and specific planning strategies. Students planned their approaches to 
writing (planning to composg) (e.g., " ...just make myself a little outline of 
what Vm gonna talk about, you know... Rusl*2), the general content of 
their essays (planning at the disc ourse level) in terms of what they hoped to 
accomplish (to do) (e.g., "I would want to get into the philosophy of what the 
play was about... Rusl*3) and what they would say (to sav) (e.g., "Um, 
we've been working a lot with getting tickets, ah, I could use the fact that, 
uh, didn^t have a ticket, I can write about that", Rusl^3). In writing, 
students also planned at a more specific level, sentence by sentence (e.g., 
"Pm just trying to think of a good way to start it. I'm thinking if I should 
say u menya how many brothers and sisters ... ", Rusl*l). 

Z' Directed Attention: Deciding to attend (or attending) in general to a 
learning task and to ignore irrelevant distractors. 

Previously, this strategy was limited to pre-task enactment. The think aloud 
data revealed that students occasionally, consciously, force themselves to pay 
attention to a task in progress. As an example, presented below are one 
Russian student's pre-task and "on-line" decisions to direct his attention to a 
listening activity: 
PRE-TASK: 

Int: Are you thinking about anything in particular? 

St: Vm telling myself to be sure to listen to, you know, the words. 

DISCUSSION OF "ON-LINE" TASK: 

St: ...what I was focusing on Pushkin Institute and what goes on 
there, and I think I understood, you know, I just, mentally, kept 
my mind about it. (Rusl*6) 
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1. Selective Attention : Deciding to attend (or attending) to specific aspects of 
language input or situational details that assist performance of a task. 



Again, the notion of "deciding in advance" has been deleted from the definition 
of selective attention. In listening, students would decide in advance to listen 
for specific words, content, or grammar points, and then, in fact, attend to 
those selected features while the passage was playing. 
PRE-TASK: 

St: So Tm going to listen to how many speakers there are gonna 
be... 

DISCUSSION OF "ONLINE" TASK: 

St: The voices, you know, Vm milling through which voice 

belonged to which character, more or less, and, um, I didn't 
try to get every single word . . . 



1. Self-management : Understanding the conditions that help one success- 
fully accomplish language tasks and arranging for the presence of those 
conditions; controlling one's language performance to make maximum 
use of what is already known. 



An example of self-management, occurring frequently among both the 
Russian and Spanish students as they wrote, is when a student deliberately 
uses only words and phrases in his or her active vocabulary and avoids the 
use of dictionaries for translation purposes. Another example of the way a 
student might use self-management is: "I'll write about the guys playing the 
radio first, cos that's most familiar" (Sp3»09). 



Self-monitorinf : Checking, verifying, or correcting one's comprehension 
or performance in the course of a language task. 



This category has been modified to account: 

(a) for what students are monitoring, i.e., comprehension in 
listening and reading tasks, and for their language production 
and stvle and sJ^^t in writing; and their choice of strategies 
for doing a task (Rusl^7, in writing refers to a textbook 
(resourcing) and exclaims, **0h, this isn't helping me at all . . . 
well, ru just stick with that ..."); 
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(b) for their styles of monitoring - students monitor visually 
("Now that doesu't look right", Rusl*l) and auditorlally ("Yeah, 
I guess that sounds right, okay% Rusl^l); 

(c) for their level of concern in monitoring - word^ Phrase , or 
sentence levels; and 

(d) of acts previously undertaken or possibilities considered 
(double check) (while listening, "All right, I just, at first, 
assumed, I guess, that he teaches there and then I all of a 
sudden remembered the uchitsya or some form of uchit'sya 
and I thought, so, no, he studies there . . . Rusl*4). 



Previous research (O'Malley et aL, 1986) showed that self -monitoring 
strategies discriminate between effective and ineffective language learners. 
As will be discussed later, the fact of self-monitoring may not be as 
important as the type of monitoring employed by more and less effective 
students with respect to various tasks. 



Problem Identification. ExpUcitly identifying the central point needing 
resolution in a task, or identifying an aspect of the task that hinders 
successful accomplishment of that task. 



This is a new coding category of an exploratory nature. While recognizing its 
importance, we postpone discussion of problem identification until further 
data analysis is conducted. 



Z* Self -evaluation: Checking the outcomes of one's own language 
performance against an internal measure of completeness and accuracy; 
checking one's language repertoire, strategy use or ability to perform 
the task at hand. 



This category has been broadened from the original "checking one's work- 
type of self-evaluation to account for other ways in which students also 
evaluate themselves. These include evaluation of: 

(a) production, as when students finish the task at hand and return to 
check their work; 
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(b) performance, as when students finish the task at hand and offer 
judgments about how they felt they did ("Pm surprised I got stuck on 
some verbs", Sp3^02); 

(c) abiUiX, as in "I'm the worst with verbs" i[Sp3^08) or "See, we 
haven't learned the irregulars... I still think I can guess, though" 
(Sp3*03); 

(d) their strategy use , as in "I should have read through the whole 
sentence, and I didn't" (Sp3*01); and 

(e) language repertoire , operating at the word, phrase, sentence, or 
concept level, as in "I don't know the subjunctive of poder" (Sp3*05). 

One particular type of self-evaluative comment was not coded as self-- 
evaluation, but rather as elaboration/self -evaluation (and tallied as 
elaboration). This type of remark seemed to be more a casual self- 
observation or expression of emotion than a seriously intended self- 
evaluation, as in these examples from the writing activity, "See, I always get 
screwed up with sem'ya, plural ..." (Rusl*7) and "This is awfuir (Sp3*06), 

COGMITIVK STSATI6I1S 

Cognitive strategics involve interacting with the material to be learned, 
manipulating the material mentally or physically, or applying a specific 
technique to a learning task. 

L Repetition : Repeating a chunk of language (a word or phrase) in the 
course of performing a language task. 

The simplest form of repetition seen in the think aloud data was when the 
interviewer supplied the student with a missing word and the student 
repeated it. Certain students were also observed to use repetition in 
conjunction with resourcinf > monitoring and, occasionally, planning . With 
resourcing and planning, the repetition behaviors appeared to act largely as 
techniques for holding a thought in mind, while accomplishing some other 
activity. With monitoring^ the repetition appeared to be an integral part of 
sorting through linguistic accuracies, by playing the language sequence off an 
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"ear." For instance, Rusl^l, writing: "OK, so uchutsya, uchut-sya. Um. V 
institute. Right? Yeah. WeVc at school. Right. Institut-e, v institute, My s 
bratom uchutsya v institute. Okay." 

2i Rehearsal: Rehearsing language presumed to be needed for a task, with 
attention to meaning. 

3^ Resourcing: Using available reference sources of information about the 
target language, including dictionaries, textbooks, and prior work of the 
student. 

4^ Grouping : Ordering, classifying, or labelling material used in a language 
task based on common attributes. 

This category had previously been conceptualized as an activity students 
engaged in while learning (i.e., upon hearing that the root of querer in the 
preterite is "quis-", this Spanish 3 student (#01) remarks, "Oh, so it is like 
quisiera"). The think aloud data clearly revealed that grouping functions at 
the time of recall as well, as in this student trying to think of the word 
prima (cousin): "It's like grab one and say, that doesn't sound right, say 
well maybe that means something like father and then put it away and get 
another one and say, this one means mother, so that's not it either. You've 
got a big group of words from the page and I just visualize the page and the 
words on it. I think it begins with a P" (Spl*14). It is unclear at this point 
whether this type of cognitive processing repre*- ats the strategy of grouping 
being ajmUgi or evidence that the strategy was effectively applied at an 
earlier moment in time. 

^ Note-taking: Writing down key words and concepts in abbreviated 
verbal, graphic, or numerical form to assist performance of a language 
task. 



L Deduction/Induction : Consciously applying learned or self-developed 
rules to produce or understand the target language. 



Substitution : Selecting alternative approaches, revised plans, or 
different words or phrases to accomplish a language task, as in Rusl*7, 
writing, "I don't know the word for lobby, so I'll use zal." 

Contextualization : Placing a word or phrase in a meaningful language 
sequence. 



Elaboration : Relating new information to prior knowledge; relating 
different parts of new information to each other; making meaningful 
personal associations to information presented. 

Elaboration has emerged through prior research (Weinstein & Mayer, 1986; 
O'Malley et al., 1986) and in the present data as an important area for 
exploration, with many forms of realization. The current data show that 
elaboration co-occurs with previously discrete coding categories, most 
notably: 

(a) Ima^erv (e.g., "And I was picturing in my mind Moscow University, 
you know, one of the seven sisters. One of those ugly seven sisters buildings. 
So I had a visual context of where Moscow State, but you see, that's not even 
the same thing, really ... Rusl*2, while listening); 

(b) Inferenclng (e.g., Rusl*l, grammar: [looking in dictionary] "OK 
Prinyaf [ . . . ] Ah, to receive maybe, ah, to take, yeah, to take medication, 
but kotorij prinyat, oh. Boris perepisivat^ Boris is, I got to translate this so 
I can understand what Vm saying. Boris Is, um, corresponding with these 
girls who something at the medetsinsklj institute, where are we? It's not 
here, is it [in dictionary]? It's take or something like that, or are admitted 
to, are enrolled in? Yeah, enrolled in. [Int: How did that come to you?] I, 
it's the only thing. I just thought about what it could be and that's about the 
only thing it could be.**); 
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(c) Transfer (e.g., Sp3*05, while writing: "Now; If I were one of the 
robbers, si estis, I guess this*d have to be preterite.,, in French, it'd probably 
be conditional, but I don't know conditional in Spanish/'); 

(d) Auditory Representation (e.g., "...it was just this split second, going 
back to that stage and remembering where in that setting I had ever heard 
this verb", Rusl*3, during grammar activity). 

Elaboration also occurs in a number of forms, among them: 

(a) Personal : drawing upon prior non-academic experiences or feelings. 
Frequently, this form of elaboration is emotional, e.g., WOW! or ARGH! and 
can take negative forms (e.g., Rusl*7, prior to writing: "I hate writing!"); 

(b) World : drawing from previous academic experience (Rusl*3, writing: 
"...weVe been working a lot with getting tickets") or non-academic 
knowledge of the world (Spl*16, filling in the blank about Juan's typical day: 
"...a typical day... I don't know, if it's summer, you don't have to go to 
school"); 

(c) Between Parts of a given task (e.g., Spl*15, working on the cloze: 
"We do something Juntos to the ... to the house, I don't know. [Int: How did 
you figure that out?] Cos I looked over here and it said their mother doesn't 
permit them to watch TV... I Just glanced at it real quick and I Just figured 
they must go home at 3."); 

(d) bv Questioning : realized most frequently in listening, but also in 
writing and cloze, students brainstorm possible solutions to a given language 
problem (Rusl*3, listening: "I mean, if you're gonna introduce me to a 
friend, what is the first thing you think to do? What's their name, where 
do they live, what do they do?"); 
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(e) Sftlf-evaluative: discovered in analyzing writing data, students 
realize that they ''should" know, or passively recognize some word, phrase, 
or concept In the target language and cannot use actively at the time of 
working through the task (e.g., Rusl*7, writing: "See, I always get screwed 
up with sem'ya, plural.,."; and 

(f) Creative : also discovered in analyzed writing data, and appearing 
only infrequently in listening and cloze, students "invent" a perspective, 
pulhng from their own creativity, such as the student who asks, before 
beginning writing, "Can I Just give him [the policeman in the picture] a 
name?" and then picks the name Alberto because "it just came into my head" 
(Sp3^03). 

In the findings to be presented in Chapter III, the coding of elaboration by 
subcategory is not always consistent, given the difficulty in teasing apart the 
threads that weave together to form "prior knowledge." However, the very 
fact that such categories have been identified and can be used to 
differentially characterize student behaviors in working through the tasks 
suggests that the subcategories are worthy of further exploration. 

Summarization: Making a mental or written summary of language and 
information presented in a task. 

This definition provides for behaviors where students maintain an ongoing 
iteration of information received or produced in the course of a language 
task. In listening, most frequently, the Russian students would verbalize 
chunks of language they heard as the passage was playing, a summarization 
strategy combined with monitoring for comarghitnsiQn . In writing, both 
Russian and Spanish students tended to re-read some portion of text they had 
written, often in conjunction with manning the next part. Although these 
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reiterations were rarely verbatim of the previously processed text, the 
strategy of translation appears to be closely associated with summarization , 

U. TranglaUgn: Rendering ideas from one language to another in a 
relatively verbatim manner. 

Translation proved a very problemmatic strategy to code in the transcripts. 
For one, the interviews were in English, and most of the students spoke 
English as their mother tongue, so it was difficult to know wilh certainty 
whether the student v/as not translating but simply choosing to speak in 
English or actually translating the material he or she was working with. For 
a student behavior to be coded as translation, then, he or she had to be 
moving between languages "in a relatively verbatim manner." This 
definition assists in distinguishing the somewhat elaborative qualities of 
summari2atiQn (see above) from the act of seeking thought equivalents across 
languages. 

It should be noted that coding of this strategy in the Russian study often 
differed from how it was coded in the Spanish study, and in many regards 
reflects the way in which the two programs of study vary. Most of the 
students in Russian would actively avoid translation in performing tasks, 
although they would occasionally use dictionaries or request information 
from the researcher to find word equivalencies across languages. Only these 
instances have been coded in the Russian ^tudy as translation . The language 
rendering of the Spanish students, on the other hand, appeared nearly 
verbatim and so the results presented in the next chapter indicate that the 
Spanish students appear to rely heavily upon translation. Most students 
agreed that they did. But the translation figures reported in the tables for 
the Spanish students may very well be overly Inflated, given the difficulty in 
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reliably and consistently distinguishing translation from summarization in 
an interview being conducted in English. 

12. Transfer : Using previously acquired linguistic knowledge to facilitate a 
language task. 

This strategy was most frequently associated with cognates and/or syntactic 
structures. It should be noted that most of the Russian subjects had native 
or high levels of proficiency in languages other than English and Russian. 
Using transfer strategies, they most frequently tap languages other than 
English to assist in Russian comprehension or production. Some of the 
Spanish students did this too, referring to French or Latin they had studied, 
or to English, but these students, generally speaking, had not had nearly as 
much exposure to other languages as the Russian subjects. 

13. Infgrencing : Using available information: to guess the meanings or 
usage of unfamiliar language items associated with a language task; to 
predict outcomes; or to fill in missing information. 

SOCIAL AFFECTIVE STRATEGIES 

L Questioning for Clarification: Asking for explanation, rephrasing, 
examples or verification. 

Previously, the definition of this strategy was limited to queries a student 
might ask about the target language. The think aloud data showed that 
students also ask for clarification/verification about the Task . An additional, 
exploratory category of Questioning for Clarification is Questions to the Self . 
This behavior is frequently associated with self-monitoring and at present is 
used merely to capture whether a student occasionally thinks in the form of 
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a question. Two examples of this are: Sp3*01 (while writing, examining the 
picture), "I'm thinking, is that a mailbox or construction?" and Spl*06, "El 
nombre... now I'm thinking, what is nombre? Oh, name." 

2. S?lf-talk: Reducing anxiety by using mental techniques that make one 
feel competent to do that language task. 

As data analysis proceed, further discoveries are being made regarding the 
characteristics, variations, and parameters of how students use the above 
strategies. Findings presented in Chapter III reflect unique types of learner 
behaviors identified to date and, as such, should be interpreted as suggestive 
of fruitful areas for further investigation of the data. 
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CHAPTER III. RESULTS OF THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY 



This chapter prosonts rosults from analyses of iho data colloctod in iho think 
aloud sessions with studonts of Russian and of Spanish. Givon tho volumo of 
data analyzed, findings are presented in four sections, as follows: 

(a) results of the Russian study, specifically: comparisons of how 
more effective and less effective students used the various 
learner strategies in the Spring 86 think alouds, followed by 
longitudinal comparisons of the strategy use of one more 
effective and one less effective student in Spring 86 and Spring 
87; 

(b) results of the Spanish study, focusing upon how effective and 
ineffective students used learner strategies in the Spring 86 
think alouds; 

(c) longitudinal results of the S panish study, comparing how 
effective students used learner strategies in Spring 86 with 
their use the following yecur (Spring 87); and 

(d) discussion , where the results presented in the prior three 
sections are examined more globally. 



As described in the methodolc^y section of this report, data in the 
Longitudinal Study were collected through an innovative interviewing 
technique that elicits "think aloud" protocols. All think aloud sessions were 
taped and subsequently transcribed for analysis. Guiding the analyses were 
the following research questions: 

• How do students work through various types of foreign 
language tasks? 

• What cure the range and variety of strategies used by students 
in performing different types of language tasks? 

• What differences exist, if any, in strategy usage exhibited by 
more effective language learners as compared with less 
effective or ineffective language learners? 

• Does strategy use change over time for individual students? 



4. RESULTS FROM ANALYSES 
OF RUSSIAN LONGITUDINAL DATA 



This section of the report presents findings from analyses of the data 
collected from students of Russian in Spring 1986, their first year in the 
university Russian language program, and from Spring 1987, their second 
year in the Russian program. 

Categories for Comparing Students 

For the purposes of data analysis, subjects have been grouped as "More 
Effective" (3 students), "Less Effective" 14 students), and "Ineffective" (1 
student). These categories are based on the student's performance of tasks 
during the think aloud interviews, with consideration given to accuracy 
and sophistication in Russian, and on discussions with the students' 
professors about the students' aptitude for learning Russian. It is notable 
that the one subject classified as "Ineffective'* in this presentation of data 
analysis left the university after his first year and therefore could not be 
followed longitudinally. As previously mentioned, students are counselled 
out of the Russian language programs if they are judged to be ineffective 
learners. The students sampled were performing at above "passing" levels 
in their programs, with the majority achieving "above average" grades. 

(Although Russian proficiency tests were administered with the intention of 
gathering information both upon individual students* proficiency in Russian 
and upon proficiency differences between the effective and less effective 
students, the tests proved unuseabie within the context of this study. 
Designed to measure readmt proficiency on the FSI gross scale (in other 



words, dealing with whole levels rather than sublevel (± scale) ratings), the 
tests did not yield ratings sufficiently refined to discriminate between 
learners at the beginning levels involved in this study. Moreover, the 
university intensive program emphasizes oral/aural proficiency, not 
reading; it is the non-intensive program that deals most with printed text. 
As a result of these two factors, most students taking the test in Spring 
1986 received a score of "0" or "1" ind less effective students in the 
non-intensive program tended to perform as well or better than more 
effective students in the intensive program, seemingly an artifact of 
instructional exposure.) 

Findint^s from Partial Analyses of the Data Collected from Students of 
Russian 

This section summarizes and discusses preliminary findings from analyses 
of student think aloud protocols for the Russian language grammar, 
listening, and writing tasks. For grammar and listening skills, tasks were 
presented to students at two levels of difficulty. Thus, the effect of task 
complexity on student use of strategies can be compared for grammar and 
listening skills with reference to levels of effectiveness in language learning 
and across thesa skill areas. For writing, the final skill area included in 
the think aloud session in Spring 1986, time constraints prevented two of 
the three highly effective learners from actually producing written text. 
Therefore, only gross comparisons of range and variety of strategy usage 
will be presented for the writing data. Longitudinal data for two students' 
writing protocols will also be discussed. 



Findings from Grammar Tasks. The grammar tasks presented during the 

interviews asked students to produce complete, grammatically accurate 

sentences from "dehydrated sentences" (strings of grammatically 

unanalyzcd Russian words). For example, the first such "sentence" 

provided to first year Russian students was: 

Viktor/neplokho/govoritVrusskij yazyk/no/on/mat'/ 
khorosho/znat'/russkij yassyk. 

This was to be converted to: 

Viktor neplokho govorit po-russki, no ego mat' khorosho 
znaet russkij yazyk. 

(Victor doesn't speak Russian poorly, but his mother speaks 
Russian well.) 

The task involves recognition of various parts of speech, some familiarity 
with word or phrase meaning, and a working knowledge of corresponding 
grammatical structures. Each of the eight first year students worked 
through two dehydrated sentences, the first, at a relatively low level of 
difficulty, the second requiring more sophisticated facility in Russian. 
Exhibit III-l summarizes the variety of strategies used by students to 
complete the two grammar tasks, and indicates mean frequencies of 
strategy usage for more effective students versus less effective students at 
the two levels of difficulty. 

As shown in Exhibit both more and less effective students use 

approximately the same variety of metacognitive and cognitive strategies to 
handle the two sentences. More effective students used a total of 9 unique 
strategies for the less difficult and 10 unique strategies for the more 
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difficult sentence, while less effective students employed a total of 14 unique 
strategies for the former sentence and 13 for the latter. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the variation in frequency of specific strategy 
usage for more and less effective learners at the two difficulty levels, 
particularly with regard to: self-monitoring , deduction, translation , and 
auestioniny for rl arification . 

Effective students averageed only 1.7 uses of self-monitorins; for the first 
sentence, but 4.0 uses of this strategy on the second sentence. In contrast, 
the less effective students monitored their performance at about the same 
level for both sentences (4.0 and 4.8 average uses of self-monitoring - 
rcspcctivcly). Based on accuracy and expediency in completing the two 
grammar tasks, effective students apparently did not need to self-monitor 
to generate fairly grammatical solutions to the less difficult dehydrated 
sentence, whereas less effective students found the first grammar problem 
somewhat challenging and used self-monitoring frequently as a result. 
When faced with a grammar task of greater complexity (the solution In 
English would translate roughly, "Boris corresponds with these girls, who 
were accepted to th« medical institute"), more effective students relied more 
heavily on self -monitoring. Less effective students only slightly increased 
their self-monitoring behaviors in handling a task far more complex from a 
teaching perspective, but only slightly more challenging from a students' 
pertpectivc. Of interest, also, is the increased monitoring of comprehension 
exhibited by both more and less effective students in processing the second 
grammar task. None of the more effective students monitored for 
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comprehension in the first sentence, while one of the less effective students 
did. For the more complex task, more effective students averaged 1.3 uses 
of monitoring for comprehension . The less effective students averaged 1.8 
uses of this strategy. Again, to complete the task, students must recognize 
the target meaning, in a general sense at least, in order to exercise their 
metalinguistic knowledge of grammatical relationships. All students 
recognized that they had to consciously attend to the intended meaning of 
the more complex sentence to derive an acceptable grammatical solution to 
the task. The more effective students* average use of translation for the 
first task (0.7) versus the second task (3.0) supports this interpretation of 
the self -monitoring findings. (The same holds true for less effective 
students who averaged 1.2 uses of translation for the first task and 2.4 for 
the second.) 

Comparison of deduction behaviors of the two groups on the two tasks 
contrasts the self-monitoring results. The more effective students used 
deduction at about the same level for both the less and more complex 
grammar tasks (7.0 and 7.3 uses, respectively). The less effective students 
approximately doubled their usage of deduction in performing the second 
task (2.2 uses for the first sentence, 4.6 for the second). It would appear 
that the more effective students, while regularly tapping metalinguistic 
knowledge for grammar tasks, turned to alternative strategies when faced 
with a grammar challenge. Less effective students, less facile with 
metalinguistic rules, tended to rely on other strategies until the use of 
deduction became clearly necessary. 
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The third variation in strategy usage worthy of note involves questioning 
for clari fication . Only one of the more effective students requested 
clarification in working through the less difficult grammar task, while less 
effective students averaged 1.4 questions for clarification apiece for this 
task. Conversely, more effective students averaged 2.7 questions for 
clarification regarding the same task — all but one of which were posed in 
discussions following their attempts to solve the grammar problem. For the 
second task, only one of the five less effective students requested 
explanation of the solution during the debriefing period. 

Findings from Listening Tasks. As with the "grammar" think alouds, 
listening tasks were presented to first year Russian students at two levels 
of difficulty. The first was a relatively straightforward monologue about 
foreign students attending a university program in the U.S.S.R. The second 
passage involved a conversation among five speakers with relatively few 
clues as to the relationships among them. Exhibit III-2 summarizes strategy 
usage by more and less effective students in processing the monologue and 
conversation passages. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the students used slightly fewer strategies in 
processing the more difficult task (with more effective learners using 16 
unique straetgles for the first and 15 unique strategies for the second 
passage, and less effective learners using 18 unique strategies for the first 
and 13 unique strategies for the second). This finding may be explained to 
some extent by students' differential usage of prominent strategies during 
the first and second listening activities. Of particular interest are uses of 
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Spring 1986 Listening Tasks 
Mam Uses of Strategies 
More Effective Versus Less Effective First Yeer Students of Russian 





Listening Task <f1 


Listeninc 


Task ^2 




(Low Level of 


Difficulty) 


(Higher Leve 


of Difficulty) 


STRATEGIES 


More Effec. 


Less Effec. 


More Effec 


Less Effec. 


METACOGNITIVE 










Planning 


1.67 


1.25 


1.33 


1.50 


Problem Identification 


5.00 


1.25 


1.00 


.75 


Selective Attention 


3.33 


2.25 


3.00 


1.75 


Directed Attention 


.67 


1.00 


.67 


.50 


Self-Management 


.67 


1.00 


1.33 


.75 


Self-Monitor 




4.25 


10.00 


6.75 


Oflnference/Hypothesis 






.67 


.50 


Of CoMprohonslon 


13.o7 


2.75 


9.00 


5.25 


Auditory 




.i:o 






Of Production 








.25 


"Double Check" 








.50 


Of Strategies 








.25 


Self* Evaluation 






4.33 


2.25 


COONiTiVE 










Contextualtzation 




.50 






Eloborotion 




o.ou 


8.00 


6.00 


with Auditory Rep. 


1 An 


. r O 


.33 


.25 


with Imagery 


.Of 


.ZD 


.67 


1.25 


with tnferencing 


1 OA 




4.00 


1.50 


by Questioning 


1.67 






.50 


with Transfer 






.33 


.25 


Between Parts 






2.67 


1.50 


Personal 






.33 


1.25 


Grouping 










Inforoiioo 


.33 


1.75 


3.33 


3.25 


Notes 


2.67 


1.00 


1.33 


.50 


Rahearsal/Reyiew 






.67 




Repetition 


2.00 


1.25 


.33 




Resourcing 


.33 








SuBiaarization 


8.00 


1.00 


2.00 


4.00 


Transfer 


.33 


1.00 




.25 


Translation 




1.25 


1.00 




SXIAL AFFECTIVE 










Questioning for Clarification 


.33 


1.75 


.67 


2.00 


Self-Talk 


.67 


.25 







N Of More Effective Students - 3 
N of Less Effective Studonts « 4 
» Not coded for this task 
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problem itiigntifiQation, self -monitoring, summarization , elaboration , and 
infercncinc^ , and the inceractions of the latter four. 



Problem identification appeared to be an important straetgy for more 
effective students in preparing for and listening to the first passage. They 
directed attention to specific areas where problems might or did occur, 
averaging about five times per student. Less effective students identified 
problem areas only about once each for the monologue. With regard to the 
more difficult, second passage, the students specifically identified problem 
areas less frequently, with the more effective students using problem 
identification on an average of one time per student, and only three of the 
four less effective students identifying problems. These results suggest 
that, in Ustening, students must have skills relatively equal to the task to 
pinpoint problem areas. If only moderately challenged, the student can 
identify particular weaknesses in understandin { spoken text. If severely 
challenged, the student must attend to meaning in general, rather than to 
specific difficulties. The less effective students, having trouble 
understanding the monologue overall, could not localize comprehension 
difficulties for either the simple or difficult listening passage. 

Results for self -monitoring. particularly of comprehension, and 

summarization strategies for listening clearly mark differences among 

more and less effective student behaviors in listening. In working through 

the monologue, the more effective students used self-monitoring with over 

three times the frequency of less effective learners (more effective 

students: 14.3; less effective students: 4.3). On this first task, more 
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effective students held a running "dialogue" with the taped passage, 
(monitoring comprehension) , by summarizing what they heard as they 
listened, which accounts for their much more frequent uses of both 
strategies, relative to less effective students. (More effective students 
monitored for comprehension on an average of 13.7 times per students; less 
effective students monitored for comprehension 2.8 times per student. More 
effective students summarized incoming information 8 times per student; 
less effective students, 1 time per student). 

On the more difficult, second passage, more effective students continued to 
use self-monitoring (10 uses per student), specifically monitoring of 
comprehension (9 uses per student), more frequently than less effective 
students (6.8 uses per student, and 5.3 uses per student, respectively), 
although the contrast is less striking. It is possible that the difference in 
documented uses of self-monitoring is an artifact of the data collection 
technique; that is, students working with listening material pitched to their 
proficiency level could monitor comprehension and verbalize their thoughts 
simultaneously. With more challenging material, the students may have 
continued to monitor comprehension with equal frequency, but not have 
been able to verbalise their thoughts concurrently, because the act of 
thinking aloud interfered with processing incoming information. This 
interpretation would explain the substantial drop in the more effective 
students' use of summarizinf for the second listening passage (they 
summarised 8 times a piece for the first listening and only 2 times each for 
the second). The less effective students' increased usage of summarizing 
for the second listening passage (I time each for the first, 4 times for the 



second) actually reflects behaviors that occurred when the tape was not 
playing, as these students worked through questions that accompanied the 
task and retrospectively reported thoughts that had struck them while 
hstening. The less effective students did not maintain a "dialogue" with 
either passage while listening, the way the more effective students had 
with the first, more simple passage. 

A third area of interest involves usage of infgrencing, elaboration, and 
elaboratio n with inferenciny . The data clearly indicated that inferencing 
and elaboration could not be considered entirely discrete categories. In some 
instances, students integrated prior knowledge with information provided 
in a task to solve problems or generate hypotheses, such that no clear 
distinction between the elaboration and the inference could be drawn for 
coding purposes. With this in mind, the results for elaboration and 
infgrgncing elicit attention. First, more effective students used elaboration 
overall more frequently than less effective students for both listening 
passages (more effective: first task~9.7 uses each, second task~8.0 uses 
each; less effective: first task~6.5 uses each, second task~6.0 uses each). 
But the specific type of elaboration used by effective students changed 
notably from the first to the second passage. For the monologue, more 
effective student combined elaboration with inferencing only one time each 
(on the average). For the conversation passage, more effective students 
combined these strategies an average of 4 times each. In contrast, less 
effective students combined elaboration and inferencing at about equal 

levels for both listening passages (1.25 average uses for the first passage and 
1.5 average uses for the second). 



Furthermore, both more and less effective learners markedly increased 
their use of inferencing, in its more pure sense, for the more difficult 
passage (more effective: first passage— 0.3 times each, second passage— 3.3 
times each; less effective: first passage— 1.8 times each, second passage~3.3 
times each), and, as indicated, both groups increased the use of this 
strategy to about the same level for the second passage. Obviously, the 
more difficult second passage required students to infer meaning more 
extensively. It is notable, however, that the more effective students not 
only increased their use of simple inferencing for the second passage, they 
also combined their prior knowledge (elaboration ) with task-available 
information (inferencing) in order to process the more difficult task, 
suggesting that more effective students have acquired greater sophistication 
in strategy application than their less effective peers. 

Findings from Comoarin^^ Grammar and Listening Tasks . Exhibit III-3 
compares aggregate results for metacognitive, cognitive, and social/affective 
strategy use for grammar and listening tasks at two levels of difficulty. 
Exhibit III-3 further compares the minimum and maximum incidences of 
strategy use for more and less effective learners on the tasks and mean 
numbers of strategy uses for these groups. 

Exhibit III-3 offers a number of interesting contrasts. First, regarding the 
variety of strategy use, all types of students used metacognitive strategies 
for all types of tasks reported, but the same does not hold true for cognitive 
strategies. One less effective student used no cognitive strategies for the 
less difficult grammar task, and, similarly, the minimum and maximum 
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SuMaary of Strategy Usage for ereamer and Listening Tasks 
of Varying Levels of Difficulty: 
More Effective Versus Less Effective First Yeer Students of Russian 



STRATEGIES 


Grammar Task *1 
(Low Level of Difficulty) 


Grammar Task *2 
(Hioher Level of Difficulty) 


MoreE 


rfective 


Less Eft 


rective 


MoreE 


rfective 


LessEfl 


fective 


RangB 


Mean 


Range 


Meen 


Range 


Mean 


Range 


Mean 



METACOGNITIVE 3- 6 4.33 4-10 6.40 5-15 9.00 6-14 9.20 



COGNITIVE 7-12 9.33 0-10 6.40 9-24 17.67 6-17 13.20 

SOCIAL AFFECTIVE 0- 1 .33 0- 3 1.40 1-4 2.67 0-2 .60 

N of More Effective Students = 3 
N of Lees Effective Students - 5 



STRATEGIES 


Listening Task «1 
(Low Level of Difficulty) 


Listening Task *2 
(Higher Level of Difficulty) 


MoreE 


rfective 


LessEfl 


rective 


More Effective 


Less Effective 


Range 


Mean 


Range 


Mean 


Range jMean 


Range IMean 



METACOGNITIVE 19-36 25.00 6-17 13.00 17-30 21.67 8-22 14.50 



COGNITIVE 22-40 28.00 9-26 19.50 14-22 17.00 5-19 14.25 

SOCIAL AFFECTIVE 0- 1 .33 1- 5 2.00 0-02 0.67 1- 3 2.00 

N of Mora Effective Students « 3 
N of Less Effective Studmts » 4 
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number of strategy uses for less effective students are consistently lower 
than for more effective students. 

Secondly, task difficulty and task type clearly influence mean strategy use 
for more and less effective groups. Students use strategies more often for 
listening than for grammar tasks—an intuitively acceptable finding, 
considering the integrative nature of listening tasks as opposed to the 
discrete nature of grammar tasks. What is striking, however, is the 
degree to which more effective students increase use of strategies as 
compared to less effective students. For instance, more effective learners 
increase their mean uses of metacognitive strategies more than six-fold, 
comparing their performance on the less difficult grammar task (4.3) and 
listening task (25.0), while less effective students only double their use of 
metacognitive strategies across the two less difficult tasks (6.4 for 
grammar, 13.0 for listening). It is surprising, however, that these 
increases are present for cognitive strategies when comparing grammar 
and listening tasks of a lower difficulty level, but not for those of greater 
difficulty levels. In fact, while more effective students used more cognitive 
strategies than less effective students on both the more difficult grammar 
and listening tasks, the mean group usages of cognitive strategies remained 
fairly consistent for both the more difficult grammar and listening tasks 
(more effective: grammar — 17.7, listening — 17.0; less effective: 
grammar~13.2, listening— 14. 3). Furthermore, looking within skill areas, 
both groups increased cognitive strategy use for the more difficult grammar 
task; but they both decreased cognitive strategy use for the more difficult 
listening task (more effective: grammar^l~9.3, grammar ♦2~17.7, 
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listening *1~28.0, listening *2~17.0; less effective: grammar *l-6.4, 
grammar *2--13.2, listening ♦1—19.5, listening ♦2—14.3). 

These findings clearly suggest that the interaction of the skill area tapped 
by the task and the level of task difficulty influences strategy usage. For 
tasks associated with discrete aspects of language learning (e.g., grammar 
tasks), both more and less effective students cope with the challenge by 
drawing more heavily upon strategies. For integrative language tasks, like 
listening, first year students may not have a sufficient repertoire of 
alternative strategies or, perhaps, sufficient sophistication in strategy 
usage, to bring greater levels of strategy use to bear on tasks above their 
proficiency level. Longitudinal comparisons of student behaviors on discrete 
and integrative language tasks may shed further insight into the 
interaction of tasks with strategy behavior. 

Findings from Writing Ta«tk«^ As mentioned previously, the writing task 
included in the interviews produced large non-comparable data across 
students—in part because in the first series of interviews, the writing task 
was the last to be presented, so time constraints prevented some students 
from fully engaging m the task, and in part because students reacted 
radically differently to the task. The first interviews provided (1) 
pre-planning data for three more effective and four less effective students; 
and (2) planning/writing data for one ineffective, four less effective, and 
three more effective students, although two only planned what they would 
wrrite, never producing written text. Longitudinal data for one more 
effective and one less effective student over a one-year period were also 
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available. Therefore, analyses of the data generated by the writing stimuli 
will be treated in three ways. First, results from the first interviews will 
be presented focusing on the variety of strategies used by the various 
groups of students in the pre-planning and planning/writing phases of 
writing. Second, extracting from the data provided from the first 
interview, strategy applications of one more effective, one less effective, 
and one ineffective student will be compared. Thirdly, longitudinal writing 
data for one more ffective and one less effective student will be presented. 

Exhibit III-4A summarizes the variety of strategies used by more and less 
effective students prior to selecting a composition topic. Notable in this 
table is the limited repertoire of strategies used by students in pre-planning 
phases of writing. Three metacognitive strategies, one cognitive strategy, 
and one social affective strategy are employed by at least one member each 
of the more and less effective learner groups. Furthermore, all students 
employed elaboration in approaching the task of writing, with one student 
from the less and one from the more effective group using this strategy 
rather extensively, in comparison to level of usage of any other strategy 
(the highest level of usage of any metacognitive or social affective strategy 
was one incidence; the nighest level or usage or elaboration ror botn more 
and less effective students was eight incidences). Clearly, elaboration plays 
an important role in planning io write and may, in fact, have 
metacognitive attributes, as a strategy. Hence, the practice of recognizing 
metacognitive and cognitive strategies as discrete categories may not 
accurately represent task processing behaviors. 
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EXH I Bl T III -itA 



Summary of Strategy Usoga for Writing Task: 
Comparison of More Effective. Less Effective, and Ineffective 
First Year StiMlento of Russian 





More Effective 


Less Effective 




N"3 




N«4 




PRE-PLANNINO 


N or students 


Highest* 


Nor students 


Highest* 


Using Strateg/ 


Level of 


Using Strateoy 


Level of 


STRATEGIES 




Usage 


Usage 


METACOGNITIVE 










Self-MaMgement 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Self-Monitor 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Evaluation 


1 


1 


1 


1 


COGNITIVE 










Elaboration 


3 


8 


4 


8 


Between Parts 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Personal 


2 


6 


3 


3 


Personal Emotive 






1 


1 


Self-Evaluative 


! 


1 


3 


5 


On Strategies 






1 


1 


Academic 


1 


1. 


1 


2 


SOCIAL AFFECTIVE 










Questioning for Clerlflcation 


1 


1 


2 


1 



* Maximum number of incidences of a single student's use of the strategy 



Similarly, Exhibit III-4B shows that more effective, less effective, and 
ineffective students all use essentially the same repertoire of strategics for 
writing. They use metacognitive strategics to plan, monitor, and evaluate 
their performance; they use the cognitive strategies of deduction , 
elaboration, repgtition. resourcing, and substitution at fairly comparable 
levels. (The more effective students' use of repetition involved, for the 
most part, one student's concern over the spelling of one troublesome 
word.) In addition, more, less, and in-effective students all questioned for 
clarification . Variations in usage levels of other strategies reported appear 
to be highly idiosyncratic, or a matter of personal writing style. Exhibit 
III-5 presents data that may elucidate contrasts between levels of 
effectiveness and personal style in investigating strategy usage. 

As shown in Exhibit III-5, contrasts between the more, less, and in-effective 
students, for the most part, reflect only differences in writing style. Only 
two contrasts emerge that suggest differential use of strategies according to 
degree of effectiveness that cannot be otherwise explained in the raw data. 
First, while the more, less, and in-effective students all monitor their 
writing, they attend to their performance at different levels. The more 
effective student Uirects 8 of his 19 uses of self-monitoring to the discourse 
level (7 times towards stxlS. and once to his plan) . In contrast, the less and 
in-effective students direct an oveirwhclming majority of their uses of 
self-monitoriny to the word level (16 of 21 for the less effective student, and 
18 of 23 for the ineffective student). The more effective student, then, 
appears to have sufficient control over Russian language production to 
attend to his style in writing, more so that the less effective students, who 
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EXHIBIT lll'kQ 



Wntlno StratfiQies Summary rContlnuBril 
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—To Do 
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Directed Attention 
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Selective Attention 


1 
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2 


2 


4 


X 


1 


Self-Monitor 


2 


21 


4 


91 


26 


Word Level 


2 


A 
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4 


1ft 
1 0 
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Phrase Level 






1 


1 


1 


Sentence Level 


1 


1 


1 


5 


1 


Punctuation 


/ 




1 


1 




Auditory 


1 
1 


1 

1 




0 




for Style 


2 


7 


X 


9 


2 


of Strategies 








1 
1 


- 


of Plan 


1 
1 


1 

1 


9 


9 


- 


"Double Check" 


1 








- 


Self-Evaluation 


1 


9 




D 


6 


COGNITIVE 












Deduction 


2 


9 


4 


1 T 
10 


12 


Elaboration 


3 


14 


4 


1 f 


11 


Personal 


3 


4 


4 


c 
9 


2 


—Personal-Emotive 1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


- 


Academic 


2 


8 


4 


4 


3 


Self-Evaluative 
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2 


4 


o 


5 


Between Parts 






9 


4 


- 


with Transfer 






1 
1 


1 
1 


1 


with imagery 






f 

1 


1 
1 
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Grouping 




- 


1 


2 


- 


Notes 


1 


3 






5 


Repetition 


1 


12 


9 


9 




Resourcing 


2 


2 


1 

1 


1 
1 


4 


Substitution 


1 


I 


3 


3 


3 


Summarization 


1 






ifl 

1 u 


10 


Translation 






\ 


2 


5 


Transfer 










4 


SOCIAL AFFECTIVE 












Questioning fx Clarification 2 


1 


71 2 


5 


4 


Self-Talk 






1 


1 
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EXHI BIT I I I -5 

Spr 86 Planning and Writing Data for Selected Students 



LEVEL OF EFFECTIVENESS 


HIOH 


MEDIUM 


LOW 


STUDENT ID 


Spr 86*1 


Sor 86 *4 


Sor 86 *8 


METAC06NITIVE STRATEGIES 








Planning 


8 


9 


12 


—To Compose (Strategies) 




2 




— Discourse Level (To 5a/) 


_ 


3 




—Sentence Level (ToSa/) 


8 


4 


1 ] 


Self-Management 


1 




1 


Self-Monitor 


19 


21 


23 


—Discourse Level (Style) 


7 


2 


2 


—Sentence Level 


1 




1 


—Word Level 


8 


16 


18 


—Punctuation 




1 




—Auditory 


1 


4 


7 


—Plan 


1 


2 




—Double Check 


1 






Self-Evaluation 




5 


5 


COONTIVE STRATEGIES 








Deduction 


2 


11 


9 


Elaboration 


5 


12 


10 


—Personal 


3 


4 


2 


—Personal-Emotive 
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1 
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2 


3 


2 


— Self-Evaluetlve 
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5 


—Between Parts 




3 




—On a Linguistic Transfer 






1 


Notes 






5 


Repetition 


12 






Resourcing 


1 




4 


Substitution 


1 


3 


3 


Summarization 


6 


10 


8 


—Translation 






3 


Transfer 






2 



SOCIAL/AFFECTIVE STRATEGIES 



ERIC 



1 1 



must concentrate on accuracy in second language production. The second 
contrast confirms, to some extent, this interpretation. The more effective 
student uses deduction only twice in the course of planning and writing his 
composition, while the less and in-effective students use deduction eleven 
and nine times, respectively. 

Longitudin al Results: Spring 1986 and 1987 Writing 

The final analysis, summarized in Exhibit 111-6, presents longitudinal results 
for strategy use for one more and one less effective learner. Exhibit 111-6 
shows that both students remain fairly consistent in their use of strategies 
across the first and third interview sessions (Spring 1986 at the end of one 
year of Russian study at the university, and Spring 1987 at the end of two 
years of Russian study at the university). The strategies that both 
students used most often in Srping 1986, namely, planning and elaboration , 
appear with relatively equal frequency in the Spring 1987 data. In fact, the 
more effective learner uses exactly the same number of elaborations in 
both observations. 

An interesting difference over the year period for the less effective student 
is apparent. She greatly increases her usage of strategies for writing from 
one year to the next. The less effective student, who had been ranked as 
fairly effective in Spring 1986 but decided to repeat first year intensive 
Russian in Spring 1987, increased her use of planning by slightly more than 
50 percent, her use of self-monitorinff by more than 50 percent, her use of 
glabgfj^UPn by about 50 percent, her use of deduction eight-fold, and her use 
of questioning for clarification six-fold in the Spring 1987 observation. What 
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EXHI BIT I I I -6 

SMBaary of Strategy Usage for Writing Task: 
Coaiparison of Spring 1986 and Spring 1987 Data for Two Students 



STRATEGIES 
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METAC06NITIVE 
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COGNITIVE 


26 
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IS 
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SOCIAL AFFECTIVE 
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3 
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METACOGNITIVE 

Planning 6 9 

To Compos* > 1 

Discourse Level 3 7 
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Word Level 1 1 
Sentence Level 
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for Style 1 
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of Plan - 2 
Double Check" 

Self-EvaluaUon 2 

COGNITIVE 
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1 
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with InTerencIng - 2 

about Strategies - 4 
6roup(ng 
Repetition 

Resourcing 2 6 

SubsUtuUon - 1 
Summarization 
TraneieUon 

SOCIAL AFFECTIVE 

QutstioninfrcrClarincaUon 12 .2 13 

forVarlflciUon - - - 2 

aboulthaTask 12 12 

Seif-Talk - 1 

1 1 1-23 



makes these contrasts particularly Interesting is that the more effective 
student flatly refused to produce written text throughout the three 
observation periods, while the less effective student produced only two 
sentences in Spring 1986, then rather extensive text (four complex sentences) 
in Spring 1987. The less effective student's approach to the task had 
entirely changed in that, in Spring 1986, she could not get started. She 
spent the majority of the time appropriated for the writing task trying to 
generate an opening sentence. In the second year, this student disregarded 
concern for style and began writing almost spontaneously. Her confidence 
in writing had increased substantially. 

The writing data, then, offer suggestive rather than conclusive findings. 
Consistently, self^monitoring and elaboration appear to be strategies 
necessary for writing. The levels of monitoring and styles or types of 
elaboration appear to be aspects of strategy usage worthy of further 
investigation. Also, the uses of summarization in conjunction with 
invention (or text generating techniques) elicit interest, as students at all 
levels of effectiveness use the strategy frequently. Further exploration of 
both cross-sectional data for students at various levels of proficiency and 
longitudinal data may offer more insights into patterns of strategy usage 
for writing. 

Summary Discussion of Russian Data 

The data analysis in process indicates that strategy use can discriminate 
among better and weaker language learners for, at least, grammar and 
listening activities. Furthermore, the data show that the nature of tasks 



(in terms of difficulty and type) influence the strategic behaviors evidenced 
in student think aloud protocols. The analyses presented above respond to 
greater and lesser degrees to the research questions posed: 

♦ How do students work through various types of foreign 
language tasks? 

Through these data analyses, some understanding of strategies relevant to 
various types of skill areas have been identified. For grammar tasks, 
self-monitoriny and deduction seem to play important roles. For listening, 
self-monitoring, problem identification , elaboration , inferencirg . and 
summarization appear as prominent aides to successful task completion. 
For writing, elaboration, self-monitoring^ and summari2ation appear to 
figure influentially into students' approach and processing of the task. 
Further investigation of the uses of these strategies and combinations of 
these strategies should be undertaken in analyzing the remaining data. 

• What are the range and variety of strategies used by 

students in performing different types of language tasks? 

As discussed above, the type of task substantially influences strategy usage. 
These differences lie not so much in the category of strategy used, but In 
how the strategy is applied to the task. For instance, in listening 
self-monitoring for comprehension played a role that discriminated between 
more and less effective students. In writing, self-monitoriny for stvle at 
the discourse level distinguished between more and less effective students. 
While simple counts of specific strategy use may offer some insight into 
learner behaviors, it appears that analyses from a qualitative perspective 



may more completely reveal strategic behaviors that characterize more 
effective as opposed to less effectivce language learners. 

♦ What differences exist, if any, in strategy usage exhibited 
by effective learners as compared with less effective 
learners? 

Apparent throughout the analyses were differences that contrasted strategy 
usage by more and less effective language learners. The differences, 
however, were not necessarily in what strategies were used, but how 
those strategies were applied— the level, the manner, the interaction with 
other strategies. With sensitivity to task demands, further analysis of 
additional data may offer avenues for translating good learner strategies 
into teachable learning skills. 

• Does strategy usage change over time for individual students? 

While longitudinal data presented addressed only writing skills, and only 
with reference to two students, the results suggest that the more effective 
student did not radically alter patterns of strategy usage over time, but 
that the less effective student did. These data are insufficient to draw any 
stable conclusions, but offer ample grounds for further Investigation. 

The subjects studied in the Russian as a Foreign Language component of this 
project should be recognized as relatively effective learners, in general. 
They were admitted to a competitive university and enrolled in and 
survived two semesters of study in a language perceived to be challenging. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that even the least effective learner brings a 
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broad range of strategies to Russian language tasks. Nonetheless, the more 
effective, or more talented language learners in this group appear to use 
strategies with greater efficiency and sophistication. When, how, and 
where the more effective language learners use strategic behaviors in 
processing language tasks should be investigated further in future data 
analyses of the longitudinal data and of cross-sectional data for students of 
higher levels of study. 
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B. RESULTS OF THE SPANISH THINK ALOUD DATA: 

Spr^iig 1986 



Results of think aloud data collected from students of Spanish 1, 3, and 5 are 
presented in this section of the report. Differences between strategy use of 
effective and ineffective language learners at each of these levels are 
examined using the data collected in Spring 1986, the first semester of the 
longitudinal study. (Analysis of how student strategy use changed over time 
is presented in the next section of this chapter.) 

Before presenting comparisons between effective and ineffective students, 
several points need to be made regarding the relativity of learner 
effectiveness and about the criteria used to select think aloud transcripts for 
inclusion in data analysis. 

Effectiveness of Studgnts 

As described in the methodology section of this report, students were 
identified by their classroom teacher as being either effective or ineffective 
language learners. Generally speaking, categorizing the students in this way 
held more validity for the Spanish sample than for the Russian sample (see 
previous section) because the Spanish students were enrolled in a high school 
system that requires them to study a foreign language (as opposed to self- 
selecting foreign language study). Differences in the two effectiveness groups 
were most apparent in Spanish I students. Effective students at this level 
generally showed enthusiasm for studying Spanish and engaged themselves in 
the think aloud activities. In contrast, most students deemed ineffective 
declared that they hated Spanish and did not know anything about the 
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language. As Exhibit 111-7 shows, large differences also existed between the 
two effective groups in terms of proficiency in Spanish (an average testing 
score of 55.6 for effective students, versus 33.5 for the ineffectives). 

As self-selected study became more of an option (as with the Spanish 3 and 5 
students), the dichotomy between effectiveness and ineffectiveness was not so 
marked. Students in both categories engaged themselves in the think aloud 
sessions and demonstrated at least a basic interest in the language. These 
latter observations mirror findings of the Russian sample, where 
effectiveness proved a relative term; at these advanced levels, even 
incfiective students have learned a fair amount of the language and have 
persisted in their study beyond what is required. Results of the proficiency 
testing show that differences do exist between the proficiency of effective and 
ineffective students at the more advanced levels of study, but these 
differences are not so extreme as at the beginning level. 

It is interesting to note that, consistent with the Russian students, within 
each effectiveness category relative degrees of effectiveness and 
ineffectiveness were apparent. For example, two types of ineffectiveness 
were noted among the Spanish 1 students. The first type of ineffective 
student can be described as hating studying the language; this student has 
internalized so little of "the basics" that to read or write even the simplest 
sentence In Spanish Is an onerous task. The second type of Ineffective 
student does not dislike studying the language per se but shoWs evidence of 
additional learning difficulties, such as problems in reading or in 
remembering information just presented. 
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MMft Md StMdard Deviation of Effictivt wd fcwfftcttvt Spanich StudMts 
on th* Spanish Proffcitnoy Tost 
(Spring 1986, Form A) 



Language 
Group 


Data 
Typ* 






Test Subpart 






Grammar 


Readinq 


Cloze 


Listenina 


Dictation 


TOTAL 


T«sts . items Possibfe 














Test, Levels 1-3 


15.0 


17.0 


10.0 


15.0 


39.0 


96.0 


Test, Levels 3-5 


1 O.w 


1 0.U 


13.0 


15.0 


40.0 


100.0 


Spanish 1: Test 1-3* 














Effectives 


Mean 


6.3 


8.0 


A n 

■t.u 




31.4 


55.6 




SO 




2.9 


2.5 


1.8 


4.7 


8.6 


Ineffectives 


Mean 


5.1 


4.1 


0.4 


40 


19.9 


33.5 




SD 




1 .1 


0.6 


1.1 


4.1 


5.3 


SwnishS: Ttst3-5* 














Effectives 


Mean 


5.75 


9.6 


5.6 


5.5 


31.6 


57.5 




SD 


1 A 




1.6 


05 


3.3 


3.4 


ineffectives 


Mean 


5Z 


7.5 


3.2 


4.7 


24.3 


44.5 




SO 


0.4 


2.7 


0.5 


1.3 


4.1 


1.4 


Spanish S: Test 3-5* 














EffootivtS' 


Mean 


10X1 


15.0 


10J 


14.0 


38.8 


885 




SD 


0.7 


12 


1.4 


1.0 


0.4 


1.6 


kwfActim 


Mean 


7.5 


13.0 


7.8 


es 


37.0 


73.8 




SD 


0.5 


3i) 


2.3 


15 


2Si 


53 



Probtems(taing testing resulted In some stu(kftts not oompletlng an test sub^ in Spanish 1 , for 
exampte, one ineffeotive student oouU not oompletetiw dictation dw to a brokM Fourstudtnts 
in Spanish 3, for reasons uniotovn, failed to complete the last 3 sections of the test. Therefore, the 
number of students whose testing data vas used in the above oakuUtions v«Ted as fbllovs : 



Group 






Number of Students 






Grammar 


Reading 


Cloce 


Listening 


Dictation 


TOTAL 


eoaniriil 














Effectives 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


Ineffiotives 


e 


8 


8 


8 


7 


8" 


Spunks 














tntciives 


8 


8 


4 


4 


4 


4 


iiviivvuVeS 


4 


4 


8 


3 


3 


3 
















cnfoinTes 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


faeffiotivef 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 



OMtneffwtfTtstudMtoouM not oompWe the dietettoi subtest. His TOTAL soore vas oeleubtedbv 
«MiR| the staftiftioal «v«r«9e «f Inef^wtive studmts' diotation pir^^ 
Q othir subparts of the test. 
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similarly, differences were noted m the degree of effectiveness among 
effective students. Most demonstrated solid study skills, good attention 
spans, and interest in performing the various language tasks given them. 
These students might be considered the "typical effectives." Several, 
however, attacked the tasks with unwavering concentration and 
determination and showed remarkable flair and intuition in completing each 
one; these students might be considered the "exceptional effectives." 

Thus, even within the categories of effective and ineffective, students showed 
variation in ability. These differences are important to note most 
particularly for the ineffective students, where teachers should be aware 
that lack of motivation may not be the sole cause of ineffectiveness but, 
rather, poor study skills or other learning problems. As far as both the 
"exceptional" and more typically effective students are concerned, much can 
be learned from their various styles and approaches to language learning, as 
will be seen below. 

Criteria for Selection of Data to be Analyzed 

As was mentioned in the previous section, certain limitations exist in the 
data collection technique of "think aloud." For one, certain strategies (i.e., 
peer cooperation) are not elicited in a one-on-one interview situation, so little 
can be said about effective and ineffective student behavior in this regard. 
A more important limitation, however, is that the quality of the data 
collected is directly related to the quality of the student's think aloud. Some 
students, despite training, were not good at using the technique, probably due 
to their quiet natures. Others were capable of producing a good think aloud 
but, at the particular moment of data collection, were distracted, tired, or 



nervous. in other instances, tne tnmK aioud session was poor aue to 
inadequate questioning by the interviewer or btrcause technical problems 
arose, such as a bad recording or an unplanned interruption (i.e., fire drill). 
Thus, judgements had to be made about the adequacy of each student's think 
aloud before including it in data analysis. If the data coder found that the 
transcript of the session showed too many gaps in think aloud, then the 
student's data were not included in the analysis reported here. 

Exhibit III-8 shows the number of student think alouds included in each 
analysis. As can be seen, these numbers vary from activity to activity. In 
some cases the variance is due, not to inadequate think alouds, but to the 
fact that students never got to the activity. This tends to be true in the case 
of the Year 1 ineffective students, who spent so much time performing the 
first three activities that time ran out before they got to the last two. The 
figures presented in the tables throughout this section (and in the appendices) 
have been adjusted to account for the varying numbers of students involved. 
For example, if the seven (7) effective Spanish 3 students used a total of 25 
selective attentions in listening, the figure entered in the table would be 25/7, 
or 3.6. This number, then, represents the average number of times an 
effective student selectively attended during a listening passage. 

Spanish 1 Results: Soring 1986 

Think aloud sessions with Spanish 1 students produced some interesting and 
unexpected results. Two activities (vocabulary and writing) were analyzed 
for incidence of learner strategies used by effective and ineffective students; 
results indicate that the ineffective students tended to use more strategies 
than the effectives. Exhibit III-9 lists those strategies where fairly large 
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Number of Effective and Ineffective Spanish Students 
Whose Data Were Analyzed, 
by Spring 1 986 Think Aloud Activity 



Language 
Level 



Activity 



— Number of Students Included in Analysis — 
Effective Ineffective Total 



Spanish 1 



Vocabulary 

Writing 

Cloze 



13 

g 

10 



6 
5 



19 
14 
10 



Spanish 3 



Listening 

Writing 

Cloze 



7 

7 
7 



4 

3 
4 



11 
10 
11 



Spanish 5 



Writing 
Cloze 



2 
2 



1 

2 



3 
4 
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EXiiiWTIfl-9 

StraUghn Showing a OifPrmct in Usagt for 
EfFicUv* mi IntfTacUv* Spmiii) 1 Studmts 
(Spring 1906. Think Aktud Smion 1) 



FraquMicy of Usaga 

AcUvity Slratagy EfTacUvt InafTactiva 

NX NX 



Vocabuiary Subtotal. Matacognitiva 



Pinning StrsUgtts 


0.1 


1.9 


0.B 


14.7 


S«ir*«valutUon 


03 


7.7 


1.8 


32.4 


ToUl, MtUcogniUve 


4.0 


100.0 


S.7 


100.0 


RMOurcing 


05 


4X> 


2.0 


115 


ToUI. CognlUvt 


13.6 


100.0 


173 


100.0 


QuMtion for Clarification 


3.0 


100.0 


S3 


100.0 


Total. All Stratagias 


20.6 




26.3 




Organizational Planning 




39.4 


7.0 


42.7 


Subtotal. nataciogniUvt 
Planning Stratagias 


5.7 


47.2 


7j6 


46.3 


Salf-monitofing 


42 


35.2 




37.8 


Total. Matacognitiva 


12.0 


100.0 


16.4 


100.0 


Raaourcing 


0.1 


1.0 


\Ji 


12.0 


Translation 


3.4 


27.4 


6.0 


40.0 


Oaduction 


12 


9.7 


0.4 


2.7 


imagary 


0j6 


4A 


0.0 




Total. CogniUva 


\2A 


100.0 


15.0 


100.0 




4Z 


100.0 


6j6 


100.0 


Total. All Stratagias 


26.9 
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airrcrcnccs appearea m tne frequency of use between tne two student groups 
(Appendix B presents tables showing frequency of all strategy occurrence for 
these two activities). 



Vocabulary Fill-in-the-Blank: T he Family Trgg The vocabulary task 
consisted of five sentences, each containing at least one blank space needing a 
word relating to the family. A drawing of a family tree provided visual 
information about relationships (see Appendix C). The students were asked to 
read the sentences and find a word to put in each blank. In examining the 
vocabulary think alouds, the reason for the ineffective's greater use of 
strategies becomes clear. The effective students had far less difficulty in 
filling in the blanks with an appropriate word. In contrast, the ineffectives 
took quite a bit of time figuring out what each sentence meant, using either 
the dictionary (resourcing), asking the interviewer for help ( questioning for 
Clari^icatign) or simply stalling in place. Th^>ir self -evaluations were likely 
to be negative, as in the example presented below. The student is working on 

the sentence "Mi cs Gonzilez" ("My _(last name)_ is 

Gonz&lez"). 

St: My parents, theyre Gonzilez. 1 don't know the word for 
parents. 

Int: Can you think of another word? 
St: My folks, I don't know. 

Int:Do you have words coming into your mind or is it just 
blank? 

St:Well, I remember where I should have learned it, but I 
don't ramambar it. I maan . . . El nombra (going on to th« 
next sentence) 
Int: What are you thinking? 
St: Trying to figure out what nombre means. 
Int: What are you thinking about it? 
St: I don't know. Trying to figure out what nombre is and I 
don't remember. (Spl#0i5) 



Tne stuacnt generates tne wora "parents" as a possible answer witnout 
realizing that the blank calls for a singular word. He knows where he 
should have learned the word he thinks he needs, but does not remember it 
and subsequently moves on to the next sentence. There he encounters the 
word "nombre" (name) which he does not Know and, without reading the 
rest of the sentence for a clue, he stalls in place. This type of approach was 
typical of the ineffective student. 

The effective student, on the other hand, was generally efficient in finding an 

appropriate word to go in the blank. 

St: Mi blank es Gonzalez. Um... nombre, I'm thinking. 

(writes in "nombre") 
Int: Okay. 

St: £1 nombre de mi blank es Susana Gonzalez. Susana is at 
the top of that thing (the family tree in their workbook) 
so sh« must be my grandmother and that's abuela. 
(writes in "abuela") (Spl*03) 

Thus, the greater number of strategies used by the ineffective students may 
be due to their more "muddled" approach to finding the correct vocabulary 
word. The effectives had a better grasp of family vocabulary and had less 
need to employ strategies to generate an answer. This finding mirrors 
results of the Russian study and indicates that task difficulty is an 
important variable in determining strategy use. If the task is too simple, 
strategy use is unnecessary. On the other end of the spectrum, if the task is 
too difficult, then use of strategies may b« unhelpf^iUor-impossible. 

Writing about the Family Tree . The results of the writing activity also 
show the ineffective students using more strategies than the effectives. The 
task given students was to write a short paragraph about the family tree 
used in the vocabulary exercise, pretending that they were a member of the 
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family, as Exhiwt in-9 indicates, tne ineffective students planned more <7.o 
times in the exercise, as contrasted with the effective students' average 
planning of 4.6 times), monitored more (6.2 times, compared with the 
effectives' monitoring of 4.2), and questioned more (6.6, compared with 4.3). 
However, these numbers do not indicate how the students monitored or 
planned or questioned, and are in fact misleading as to the performance of 
effective and ineffective students. The ineffectives tended to compose at a 
much lower level, often moving word by word, as in the example presented 
at the top of Exhibit III-IO. To begin with, the student has misunderstood 
what he is supposed to do. He believes he is supposed to write about his own 
family, although the interviewer has explained the task and the student 
workbook where he is writing contains clear instructions. He has already 

written three short sentences, all using the same structure of "My is 

", a diSWUr?? filan he made at the start of the activity. At the 

point where the excerpt begins, the ineffective student is stymied because he 
doesn't "have much of a family" and cannot think of what to write next. 
He stumbles into writing about his uncle because the word "tio" occurs to 
him While he is trying to think of the word for "cousin." Having arrived at 
this isnsal fikU (hne 7), he generates a sentence levgi plan (line 9) by 
producing the word "funny" to put into the second blank of his model 
sentence. But he cannot think of how to say funny in Spanish, so he 
SUbStUuWS "smart" (line 10), only to realize that he has already used this 
(self-monitoring for stvle) He tries to think of other words he might 
know, but can not because "I don't know any words." This self-evaluation 
leads his thoughts to the wild weekend he claims he had (line 16), a personal 
elaboration that is irrelevant and distracting to the task. 
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EXMMT I I I - 10 
Excarpts fhmt WhUng Think Alouds 
of iMffKUv* nd EfTactiv* Spmi* 1 StudMt&s 



ta*ffr«cUv« SfaiiMil (•m Bwult: m tio ts fto. 

1 Int: (on studint^ r^Mng of poncil on dosk) What art you thinking? Ou) Lfi^^MJO 

2 St: llMhKM much of a family. Ohwait.no. ^6-A.\rtJC 

3 Int: What? l <^>%\oUc^"> 
h St: I donl know ^l donl hav anything alsa to write d>out. OCVO) 

5 Int: Maka somatMng up. Youra Padro hart, you can say anything you want. ci> ^U>v C-^*^*^ 

6 St: Ah...um. {wfiat'!i couain tMin? (rtfarring to pHor axchanga MwMn himtalf and 

7 tha intervitwar) Tio? 111 w rite about my uncla. Mi Uo as... lot's sot... . , >^ 

8 int: \M«tara you thinking? e ^ f^tKl^ 

9 St: Nothing. iVn just thinking what to writo about. iHa's fuw v. has f«wy. (Funny i s... 

10 n»'s smart but I alrtadv wrote that. /j^^iAJ^Ht+JOw 

11 Int: VMialartyouthif*ing? ^ C^f^iuE") 

12 St: Nothing much. Ilm Just trying to think of anything tistht is that I might know. 

13 Int: Ara you running through words? 

U St: /^No. cos I dont know any words. O K>S'X>n»X 

15 Int: Just waiting for.ona to pop in? i 'C)^(s>0 Of^e^^') 

16 St: Yailt. (pwsa /i^hadara allvwildwaakand. 

EfTMUvt StatfMACOl): Rnult: n Ua Pilv L6ptz ts muy mala. 

1 7 St: (roads instrucUona aioud wiUioul prompUng) Okay J ill sta rt wiUi har. Jiunl. ^ficM C^w) 

18 Pilar eontaiag. Ri»tnow lYn ttlrtcing. m looking at U>is pkturt »d l& saam s •='^0^(cmtiv<O 

19 vary tvii. so...i1l write... tS Ua. my aunt Pilar LopaK..^ muy..jnuy... C^^p^ 

20 int: WJ^^ha^hara? 

21 St: I fteho. okay, wait Hn Wnkina. Okw. tnu y? ^Vn trying to ramawbar toa pictMr^ 1/ClO) 

22 «riiM<Hn|inymindMCloMaslcantdit^icanramambarhowtoapaliitoM^ ^)lwU(.^^ 



23 fkr jwitmaMivBry. (lay. la muy mala. 



21» 



iKJwitmaMv«7. Ckay.iamuymaia.lM<M£ama^ ^)iVCiw) 
H#iinawl^juaHhinking this back in EnBHali . fl^a»«tPil«-LoaaHs vary bad. 6 



25 bacauM aha haanl told uaUwtranalaUan. 

26 Int: OTtvll. yauman? 
2 7 St: Yaah. avii. 

28 Int: 6aad. Naw.youhaaitBtadabilonmuy. 

29 St: Bacauaa I was thinking ar mudwchatoa. 

30 bit: MiydMyaudteardmuchKho? 

31 St: nucha. Imaan. (^aiitaayt'alol-andlwwtodtoaay^ar^ 
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In contrast to the ineffective student's belaDorea errort, tne excerpt or tne 
effective student shows a purposeful, efficient construction of a sentence. 
The student makes her plan (line 17-19), moving as did the ineffective from 
the general to the specific, but using the family tree picture to fuel her 
thoughts. The aunt in the picture looks evil, but the student has not yet 
learned to say evil, so she purposefully substitutes the word "mala" (bad). 
While both of these students use substitution to avoid a problem area, the 
. effective does so in Spanish, not in English, and sticks to the semantic 
message she wishes to communicate. Similarly, her self-monitoring focuses 
on her use of Spanish (lines 23-24 and 31), while the self-monitoring done by 
the ineffective student relates to his English construction of the paragraph. 
Overall, there appears to be a difference in these students* goals; the 
ineffective student is most concerned with getting through the task, while 
the effective student is focused upon communicating a certain message. 

Thus, the information that numbers provide about the way in which 
effective and ineffective students use learner strategies can be misleading. 
Number-counting does not reveal whether a strategy application is strategic , 
helping the student to accomplish the task at hand, or whether the student 
has wandered aimlessly into "^ing the strategy, as in the case of the 
ineffective student who was Just waiting for a word to pop into his mind so 
that he could complete his sentence. Therefore, although quantitative results 
will be presented through this report for the various student activities and 
levels, these will always be linked ta qualitative examples of how students 
work with the language. 

ERIC 



Reading and Grammar Clozg. The last activity in the Spanish 1 workbook 
was a reading and grammar cloze activity called "A Typical Day for Juan 
and his sister Rosa" (see Appendix C). Comparisons of how effective and 
ineffective students performed on this activity were not made because only 
two ineffective students managed to progress through the activities to this 
point. Ten effective students completed the activity, and their performance 
constitutes the basis for the analysis. 



The reading/grammar activity consisted of a short story about Juan and 
emphasized vocabulary describing a typical day, such as to get up, to wash, 
to eat, to go to school. The students' task was to fill in the blanks with 
either a noun or the appropriate conjugation of the verb provided for them in 
parentheses. Appendix B presents a complete listing of the frequency of all 
strategies used by effective students to do this, but the strategies used most 
frequently were: 

MetacQgnitive: Cognitive : 

Self-monitoring (6.0) Translation <16.2) Deduction (4.7) 

Self-evaluation (1.6) Inferencing (7.7) Total (42.8) 

Total (8.5) Elaboration (7.0) 



Obviously, the activity required extensive translating on the part of the 
students. In order to decide what noun or verb was needed in the blank, 
they had to recourse to their first language and see what would be needed 
there. But there was much evidence of other strategy use, such as in the 
example provided in Exhibit III-ll. The student is trying to solve the sentence 
-A las siete y media, vamos a la {H) para el desayuno" ("At seven- 



Si 
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Excerpt from 
an Effective Spanish 1 Student's Cloze Think Aloud, 

Spring 1986 



St: 



Int: 
St: 



Int: 
St: 



LOkay, Rosa washes later than me. Um . . . 1 six- thirty we 
go to the something for the something. We go to the . . . 
we go to the . . .[where would they go after washing? Um. 
Let me think. jCan I go on cos I might . . . 
Yeah. 

Okay. I At eight we something . . .\of_ house and we go, I 
guess, that would be "vamos" (writes in vamos) (and we 
go to school. [So if they're going to school at 8, maybe 
they'd go do wnstairs?) fl^on't know, I don't know how to 
say it\ We go . . . um, (^at could be breakfast, we go> 
downstairs for breakfast, (jut I don't know how to say 
downstairs. 

Where do you go to cat breakfast? 

To the dininr room. Okay. (so cocina is kitchen, sala is 

dining, living room, and oh. i cocina is kitchen, sala is 

dming rooKi, oh. ^uoina, la sala... (JL can't remember it. 
/rv 

( How about if I put they go to eat in the kitchen? 



4) f/ Cf u) 



(Spl#15) 



\\\'\\ 



thirty, we go to the for breakfast"). The (N) indicates to the student 

that the blank calls for a noun. 



Although the student's first step is to translate to English, it is not 
immediately apparent to her what word is needed in the blank. She briefly 
wonders what logically would follow (line 3, elaboration: questioning) , reads 
on to look for a clue (infergncing), translates the next section and fills in the 
next blank with "vamos" (lines 6-8), then returns to the first blank with the 
clue she was looking for, that perhaps Juan and his sister Rosa might be 
going downstairs after washing (lines 8-9, elaboration: between parts ). But 
she does not know how to say downstairs (self-evaluation: word level) and 
grabs onto the interviewer's suggestion that there might be another word 
equally appropriate for the blank. She has obviously stored the Spanish 
word for "dining room" in a group with other rooms and calls them forth in 
a search for dining room (lines 14-15, groupiny : recall) . When she cannot 
remember whether sala is living room or dining room (self-monitoring) > she 
opts for putting cocina (kitchen) in the blank (substititution) . Incidental to 
her solution is her correct inference that the word desayuno might mean 
breakfast (lines 10-11). 

The approach taken by this student was typical of the method used by most 
effective students: translate the Spanish to English, search for an 
appropriate word in English, then translate back into Spanish. It is 
interesting to note that most of this student's translation takes place at the 
phrase level (i.e., -at eight we something ... of house") as opposed to word by 
word. While this reliance on translation may seem disturbing to foreign 
language educators who would discourage excessive use of this strategy, it is 
clear from this activity that (a) the nature of the activity promotes 
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translation, and (b) even the most effective students at this elementary level 
of Spanish study find it necessary to resort to their native language in order 
to understand. In addition to the translation, however, the student also 
applied a wide range of other strategies, some of them quite efficient, such as 
reading on to look for a clue (inferencing) and the substitution of cocina when 
the word for dining room could not be recalled. This example also serves to 
illustrate that the strategy of elaboration can be used in a variety of ways, 
such as the questioning the student does, the relating of various parts of the 
text to each other, and in the group of rooms she recalls. This strategy will 
be discussed in more detail later in this section of the report, as well as two 
other strategies she uses, inferencing and self-monitoring . As will be seen, 
these strategies prove very useful and are often applied in combination. 

In relation to the research question of whether student strategy use varies 
depending upon the task, comparisons were made between strategies 
employed by effective students during this activity and those used with 
vocabulary and writing. Exhibit III-12 lists those strategies showing a 
difference in frequency of use across the three activities. As was found in 
the Russian study, strategy use does vary with task. Writing, for example, 
elicited heavy use of oryanizational plAnninf. a strategy unnecessary when 
working with the cloze and vocabulary tasks. The cloze, on the other hand, 
elicited far greater translation, deduction, resourcing, and overall cognitive 
strategy use than either the vocabulary task or writing. As was noted 
above, the vocabulary task was not sufficiently difficult for the effective 
students. The cloze activity, however, was: the students averaged 42.8 
cognitive strategy uses, as opposed to 13.6 uses with vocabulary. In 
conclusion, it would seem that certain tasks tend to elicit high usage of 
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DifTerMKM in EfTtGUvs SfMnish 1 Studtnt 
Strategy Um Across Activitiw 
(Spring 1986. Think Aloud SMSton 1 ) 



LMming ACTIVITY 

Strategy Clozt Vocatxilary Writing 

NX NX NX 



nttecoonitivt Strateoias 














Organizational 
Planning 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.6 


39.4 


Suiitetal. Planning 
Stratagits 


0.9 


10.6 


0.1 


1.9 


5.7 


47.2 


Total. Mttaco^iUvt 


8.5 


100.0 


4.0 


100.0 


12.0 


100.0 


Coonitiv* Strataoias 














Rasourcing 


1.1 


2.6 


0.5 


4.0 


0.1 


1.0 


Translation 


16.2 


37.9 


6.5 


46.0 


3.4 


27.4 


OwkicUon 


4.7 


11.1 


OA 


AS 


1.2 


9.7 


SubsUtuUon 


0.1 


O.O* 


0.1 


0.0* 


0.9 


7.1 


EUboraUon 


7.0 


16.4 


3.1 


72.6 


5.0 


39.8 


Totei. CogniUva 


42.8 


100.0 


13.6 


100.0 


12.6 


100.0 


Total. All Stratagias 


S6A 




20j6 




20.9 





» LoMttailX. 
Note: Nin*an«dparcanta|os may vvYiligMIydua to rounding. 
Note: SodaiafractivastrategiaBorcooparationmlBair-HalkaranolinciudadhM>o;tlw^ 
intarvlaws did not oiidt tliaia stratagias. 
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certain strategics, while other tasks call for others. Strategies such as self- 
monitoring and self -evaluation do not appear in Exhibit ni~12 because their 
usefulness cuts across tasks. 

Summary of Spanish 1 Spring 1986 Results 

The data of Spanish 1 students showed that strategies are used as the need 
arises. When the answer comes quickly to a student, as in the case of the 
effective students and the vocabulary task; little cognitive processing (or 
strategy use) is required. Although ineffective students consistently used 
more strategies than their effective peers, a qualitative examination of the 
data revealed that the ineffective*s approach to language activities was not 
nearly so purposeful and efficient as the good language learner's. The. 
ineffective student tended to rely more heavily upon the dictionary and upon 
asking the interviewer for help, rather than on his or her own store of 
Spanish. Elaborations of the Ineffective student were often negative self- 
evaluations, as in the case of the student who, confronted with the writing 
task, exclaimed, "I can't write in Spanish like that!" (Spl*07) Furthermore, 
ineffective students tended to take so much time solving the initial activities 
that they did not get to the tasks at the end of the workbook. These deficits 
in performance seemed largely due to lack of interest and motivation in 
learning the language, although there were indications that one or two of the 
ineffective students suffered more from other learning difficulties. 

Effective students, on the other hand, tended to be interested in studying 
Spanish, had developed a store of the language to work with, had gained an 
understanding of elementary rules of grammar and syntax, and employed a 
variety of strategies in order to solve problems they encountered. This is 
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not to say that individual variation in style and ability was not apparent 
among the effective students; in fact, differences were as noticeable between 
the effective students as between the ineffectlves. For example, the effective 
students who were older or who had studied another foreign language 
seemed more poised and controlled in working through the language activities 
than younger effectives or those who were new to studying a foreign 
language. The reading/grammar (cl02e) example presented In Exhibit L'l-ll 
above was drawn from an effective student (Spl*i5) in her Junior year who 
had already studied five years of French. m contrast is the example 
presented below, drawn from a sophomore whose only prior language 
experience was one semester of French the previous year. She is working 
on the exact same phrase as the first student. "At seven-thirty we go to the 
_(N)_ for breakfast." 

tirl '^'i' ^ • ■ • t^^t's time . . . seven- 

thirty... vamos a la... what are they asking? I know 
they re asking for a noun but where do you geMt from 
you just supposed to know it . . . <Spl#13) ' 

Clearly, this latter student has not yet developed the language learning 
know-how Of the first student, who calmly read on to search for a clue to 
the missing noun. That the less sophisUcated language learner wondered 
where she was supposed to get the noun from indicates that students 
enrolled in beginning language courses could benefit from explicit instruction 
and practice in language learning strategies. 



Spanish 3 Results: Spring 1986 

As mentioned at the beginning of the Results section, ineffectiveness, as a 
term used to describe student performance, becomes relative at more 
advanced levels of foreign language study. Students in Spanish 3 had elected 
to continue their language study and all students, including those categorized 
as ineffective learners, knew enough Spanish to be able to work within the 
language. Thus, differences in the attitude, motivation, and language 
proficiency of effective and ineffective students at this level were not so 
extreme as at the beginning level. Yet, despite the fact that effective and 
ineffective students bore greater resemblance to each other at this level, 
clear differences appeared between the two groups in how they performed in 
the think aloud sessions. The results for listening, writing, and the 
reading/grammar cloze activities are discussed below. 

StraUgY VSg; Metacognitive, Cogniti ve, and Social/ Affective . Similar to 

findings with Spanish 1 and Russian students, strategy use of Spanish 3 
students varied according to task. Exhibit 111-13 presents the average number 
and percentage of metacognitive, cognitive, and social/affective strategics used 
by both effective and ineffective students in each of the analyzed activities. 
It is interesting to note that the average number of strategies students used 
in writing is far greater than that used for listening or the cloze. For 
example, an effective student used an average of 74.7 strategies while 
writing a paragraph, as opposed to 28.9 strategies while listening and 57.4 for 
cloze work. Ineffective students showed a similar pattern, with 46.7 
strategies for writing, 20.0 for listening, and 37.5 for cloze. Apparently, 
those tasks which are productive in nature (as opposed to receptive) require 
students to use or at least report more strategies. The cloze task, which 
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Proportions Of HtUcognitiv*. Cognitivt md Social/Afr«cttv* StrtUQiM 
Used by EfTacUvt ml iMfTKUvt Spmish 3 SUidMts 
for Um UstMting. \M<itin9. mi Clozo AcUvitits 



Typ«of EffacUve IncfTocUva ToUl 

AcUvily Ltaming (n.7) (n=4)» 

StMUgy NX H % NX 



Listming 


ntUcogniUve 


12.0 


41.5 


9.3 


46.5 


11.0 


43.0 




Cognitivt 


15.7 


54.3 


8.8 


44.0 


13.2 


51.6 




Sodal/Afr«ctiv« 


1.1 


3.8 


2.0 


10.0 


15 


5.9 




ToUl 


28.9 


100.0 


20 0 






lAA A 


WHUng 


MttacogniUvt 


38.4 


51.4 


19.0 


40.7 


32.6 


49.2 




Cognitive 


30.6 


41.0 


19.7 


42.2 


27.3 


41.2 




Social/AffKtivs 


5.7 


7.C 


8.0 


17.1 


6.4 


9.7 




Total 


74.7 


100.0 


46.7 


100.0 


66.3 


100.0 


RMding/ 


Motacognitiv* 


19.3 


33.6 


9.3 


24.8 


15.6 


31.1 




CogntUvt 


33.7 


58.7 


22.3 


595 


295 


59.0 




Social/AfTocUv* 


4.4 


7.7 


5.8 


155 


4.9 


9.8 




ToUl 


57.4 


100.0 


375 


100.0 


50.2 


100.0 



* Tha data of only 3 inifTadiva stitdtnts wara usad in tha analysis of vwiUng. dua to a poor writing 
Utink iloud by ona inafractivf studant. 



SalactadnpactsorthadMapraMDtaddMva. orgnizad to siwwparcantagws of stratsgyijsa across 
•ctivitiaa. 



Typsof 
LtflrninQ 
Stratagy 


Listan 


EfTadiva 

VAiUng 


Cloza 


Listan 


InafTactiva 

V^iting 


Cloza 


MitacognlUvf 


41 .SX 


S1.4X 


335X 


465X 


40.7X 


245X 


CogniUv* 


S4.3 


41.0 


58.7 


44.0 


42.3 


S95 


SocM/AfTact. 


35 


7j6 


7.7 


10.0 


17.1 


155 


Totti 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



erJc 



m»: NMi*rBiMynottotalto100.0«dwtoroundlnt. 
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might be considered part receptive (reading) and part productive (fining in 
the blank), shows an average strategy use that falls between those found for 
listening and writing. 

The small chart at the bottom of Exhibit III~13 shows selected aspects of the 
data and indicates that students, both effective and ineffective, changed the 
type of strategy they used according to the requirements of the task at hand. 
For example, effective students relied most heavily on metacognitive 
strategies (i.e., filauning) during the writing activity, but shifted to 
predominately cognitive strategies (i.e., elaboration, deduction , and 
translation) for both the listening and the reading cloze activities. Both 
groups showed the lowest proportion of metacognitive strategy use for the 
cloze task. Note that the ineffectives used a consistently higher percentage 
of social/affective strategies across all three activities (i.e., questioning for 
£iarifi£aUon), a finding that emerged among the Spanish 1 ineffective students 
as well. 

These latter data are broad categorizations of strategies. Although they 
indicate that students shift the tvpe of strategy they use depending upon 
what type of task they are engaged in, the percentages do not tell which 
strategies students tend to use most for each task. An in-depth 

examination of which strategies appear to be most useful to students at this 
level is provided below. 

Listening' The listening passage, about a Bolivian miner going to school at 
night, was divided into four parts (sec Appendix D for the student workbook 
page for this activity and a script of the monologue). After each part was 
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played, the tape was stopped and the students were asked to say aloud the 
thoughts they had had while listening. All differences in frequency of 
strategy use reported were In favor of the effective students, as the listing 
below indicates (see Appendix E for a complete listing of all strategies used): 

Learning Effective Students Ineffective Students 

Strategy N % NX 

Metacoenitive Stratgf^iP^; 



Selective Attention 


3.6 


29.8 


1.3 


13.5 


Self-evaluation 


1.7 


14.3 


0.5 


5.4 


Total, Metacognitive 


12.0 


100.0 


9.3 


100.0 


Cognitive Stratcflics 










Note-taking 


4.3 


27.3 


1.5 


17.1 


Elaboration 


5.7 


36.4 


0.8 


8.6 


Total, Cognitive 


15.7 


100.0 


8.8 


100.0 



The large differences between the number of times effective and ineffective 
students used the strategies of selective attention, self-evaluation, note- 
taking, and elaboration is as significant as the ways in which each used 
these strategies. Prior to the tape being played, effective students were 
much more likely than ineffective students to use the introduction and 
questions in the student workbook to generate ideas about what they might 
hear in the passage. Effective students offered comments such as: 

Tm thinking he's in a village, so it's gonna be a small tov.Ti, and 
I don't think he's one of the well-to-do South Americans. I 
think he's probably going to be going to night school and I think 
of other dialogues or movies that we've seen. (Sp3*0J., 
elaboration (academic) and inference) 
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He says he*s going to tell you something about himself and his 
country, so Td probably be listening for something that I can 
relate to, in terms of what I've seen, like mountains or Ecuador 
or th« jungles or something, like we learn about the little people 
who live in the mountains or in the valleys, so I'll probably be 
thinking about that." (Sp3^06, elaboration (academic), selective 
attention, inference) 

1 know what 1 want to be looking for. Just what the questions 
ask, I suppose. It. seems like he probably goes to night school, if 
he does something for a livinf;. (Sp3^11, selective attention, 
?lab9r^U9ni Inferencg) 

Ineffective students showed a similar tendency to make use of the questions 
in the workbook to prepare themselves for listening, but stopped short of 
making predictions about what they might hear. They made remarks such 
as, "Vm just trying to keep those questions and listen for clues about this" 
(Sp3*08, selective attention), and "Fm going to listen for certain words" 
(Sp3*10, selective attention) What elaborations they offered were personal in 
nature, such as "I was Just thinking, it seems like it's simple. I hope it will 
be and Vll be able to understand it" (Sp3*10), and "It seems if it's plain, if it's 
not too hard, I'm going to understand it" (Sp3*02). 

Once students actually began listening to the tape, other differences in 
approach were evident. For one, effectives tended to take notes, jotting down 
the answers to the questions as they heard them. Only one of the four 
ineffective students made use of this strategy. Effective students were also 
more likely to produce academic elaborations referring back to material 
learned in class, and to elaborate between the parts of the passage in order to 
help themselves understand, as in the following example of a girl trying to 
figure out what the narrator did for a living. 
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First, when he said mineo, 1 didn't know what that means, but 
then he went on and he said "but his country was famous for 
minerals" or was very rich in minerals and then he said in the 
end that he was a miner. So I could associate the three words 
and get the meaning of the first one, which I didn't know when 
he first said it, because of the context of the second and third. 
(Sp3*01, elaboration (between parts), self -monitoring , and 
inference) 

Effective students were also more likely to evaluate how well they were 
doing, although this took a variety of forms. Of his performance, one student 
said, "I understood almost all of that, cos a lot of it was in the film. If I 
didn't see the film, I wouldn't know what he was talking about" (Sp3*09). Of 
her strategy Vts?, another student (Sp3*07) remarked, "I'm thinking that the 
way I just listened to that isn't going to work. I was immediately trying to 
translate and I wasn't quite catching what he was saying." Another 
effective had written "mineras" in his workbook and, upon finding out that 
the word was masculine, made the correction to "mineros" ( production ) 
(Sp3*ll). In contrast, the self-evaluation of ineffective students was limited to 
such remarks as: "I didn't catch all of that" (Sp3*04) or "I never really 
listened that hard before. In class I listen, but sort of don't pay any 
attention" (Sp3*10). 

This latter comment reveals the role that motivation and interest play in a 
student's decision to direct his or her attention to a listening (or other) task. 
The student in question, having made the decision to listen hard, was able to 
understand a fair amount of the passage. Ordinarily, though, he does not 
make the effort. Two of the other ineffectives held similar attitudes. In 
fact, only one ineffective reported an enthusiastic attitude towards studying 
Spanish. Interestingly, she is the only ineffective across all levels (Spanish 1, 
3 and 5) who is female. Her performance on the listening task showed that 
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she was operating at a very low perceptual level, having trouble 

discriminating words and sounds; as a consequence, she understood almost 

none of what she heard. 

St: There's just one word ... I still didn't catch between his 

name. Started with a "p", I didn't catch. 
Int: Pueblo? 

St: Maybe it was that. It sounded hke pero. 
Int: Yeah, (reading from script) "Pero en el pueblo ..." 
St: Oh, I guess he said it so fast, I thought it was one word. 
(Sp3*02) 



One new finding to emerge from the Spanish 3 listening data relates to 
cognitive applications of the metacognitive strategy, selective attention . 
Previously conceived of as something students decide to do in advance of an 
activity (thus making the strategy metacognitive), the definition of selective 
ftttgntion has been broadened to take into account when students actually 
follow through on their decision and selectively attend as they planned. The 
example below illustrates the planning and on-line aspects of selective 
attention. 



(Before Ustening, on reading the word •'village" in the questions:) 
Yeah, village, it's probably gonna be something ... I hope I've 
heard of before! 

(After listening:) 

He said what his name was and then he said, well, in my 
village, and then I thought, well, that's that word, so listen for 
what he's talking about. (Sp3*06) 



Strategically, it is ineffective to decide in advance to listen for something in 
particular and then not actually do so. The effective students followed 
through on their plans to selectively attend much more than the ineffectives.. 
It may be that the action of taking note* according to the questions in the 
workbook helped the effective students to focus their attention and remember 
the pieces of information they were listening for; as one effective student put 
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it, as he wrote down the answers to two questions, "That time I just played 
it right by the question. I knew what I wanted and they were all words I 
knew, so... I mean, you just gave (it to) me with the question th3re." 
(Sp3*05) 

One finding that was a bit surprising v/as that there was little quantitative 
difference between the effective and Ineffective students' use of the strategies 
?glf-monU9ring (an average of 5.4 times for each effective student and 5.3 for 
the ineffectives) and mfgr?nclng (2.4 as opposed to 1.8). A previous learning 
strategies study with limited English proficient Hispanic students learning 
English found that both self-monitoring and inferencing occurred more 
frequently among effective listeners than among their ineffective 
counterparts (O'Malley, Chamot, & Kvlpper, 1986). Here, however, it was clear 
that both groups were concerned with trying to understand the passage and 
were aware when they did not understand. Likewise, both groups tried to 
infer meanings of words they did not know. The effective students, though, 
tended to persist more and were more successful at applying these two 
strategies, most particularly self-monitoring, as the following two examples 
illustrate. 

Example of Self -Monitoring: 

(Both students hear the word "minas" (mines) as "ninos", which 
means children.) 

An effective student's sclf-monitorlng (Sp3*07): 
When he started talking about children, 1 thought he was going 
to start talking about his town, but he didn't. He started 
talking about minerals, and 1 said wait. I was like, what, do 
kids work? (also mfer?ncing and elaboration (questioning)) 

An ineffective student's self-monitoring (Sp3*10): 

His country is . . . produces a lot of minerals? and he has ninos, 

or does he have a lot of niftos? (also augstion for clarification ^ 
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This example illustrates how simply counting numbers of strategy uses does 

not capture qualitative differences in student behavior. The effective 

student's thoughts are analytical; she projects ahead, then questions when 

the new information coming in does not logically follow her expectations. 

The ineffective appears to receive the information more passively and 

expresses his uncertainty about what he has understood by asking the 

interviewer for verification. Both students mistake the word "minas" for 

"niftos" and both are monitoring their comprehension, but only the effective 

student is reacting to each part she hears, forming impressions, and not only 

identifies the inconsistency in what she has heard but pondei^s how the 

information might fit after all ("What, do children work?"). 

Example of Inferencing: 

An effective student's inferencing: (Sp3*05) 
I didn't know what minas was. Cos he said there were lots of 
minas but... I figured it out cos it sounds like mine. And he said 
that's where he worked. I thought, I don't know that word and 
just have to wait and see if they mention it again, cos it 
sounded like something important. (also selective attention and 
transfer) 

An ineffective student's inferencing: (Sp3^10) 
I heard rico and minerales and - does he work in a mine? I 
heard mifto or something like that. I heard that and thought it 
would be a mine, (also question for clarification and transfer) 



In the inferencing example, both students decide that "mina" must mean 
**mine,*' transferring from EngHsh based on similar sound. The ineffective 
student, however, uses isolated words (rico, minerales) to piece the meaning 
of the sentence together ("does he work in a mine?-), while the effective 
student works towards the meaning using larger chunks of language (i.e., 
"he said there were lots of mines" and "he said that's where he worked"). 
He also makes a mental note to listen for the word "minas" again (selective 
attgntion)i supposedly to verify his inference, because it seemed important. 

l\Q 2ss 



And finally, incidental to th« inf«r«ncing process is th« fact that th« effective 
student retains the correct Spanish word while the ineffective retains an 
incorrect approximation ("mine"). 



^^^^^'^g- Students were asked to write a short paragraph about the picture 
presented in Appendix D. The picture was a very busy intersection of two 
streets which allowed students the latitude to choose as they saw fit from a 
variety of scenarios. Clear differences appeared in the way effective and 
ineffective students went about the writing task, as well as in the 
paragraphs they produced. The top of Exhibit III-14 presents a list of those 
strategies for which a difference in student use during writing emerged. 
(Appendix E presents a complete listing of all strategies used during writing.) 

While both effective and ineffective students used metacognitive strategies in 
roughly the same proportion in writing (i.e., 28.3JC of effective students^ 
metacognitive strategy use was organizational plannin^^ 26.3JC for the 
ineffectives), the effective students used them more often (i.e., almost 11 
organisational plans for each effective student, as compared with 5 for each 
ineffective). This may correspond to the fact that effective students wrote 
more words and sentences than the ineffectives, as is shown below. 

Category Effective Ineffective 
Average number of 

sentences written 7.1 3 7 
Average number of 

words in the paragraph 56.9 37.7 
Average number of 

words in a sentence 8.0 10. 1 
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Stratflgifls Showing A DifTcrwic* in Usag* 

for EfTactivt ami InsfTactiv* Spattsh 3 Students 
in WHUng mi RMding CIoz* 



Actlvily LMrning Frequency of Usage 

SlTitegy Effective Ineffective 

NX N % 



wiriting 


Metacoonitive Strateaies 

OrgMiizational 

Planning 


iO.9 


28.3 


5.0 


26.3 




Self-monitoring 


16.0 


41.6 


9.3 


49.1 




Self-evaluation 


10.0 


26.0 


4.0 


21.1 




Total. MetacogniUve 


38.4 


100.0 


19.0 


100.0 




Coonitive Streteaies 
I^UUon 


2.0 


6.5 


0.7 


3.4 




DeducUon/lnducUon 


4.3 


14.0 


1.7 


8.5 




SuinUUiUon 


4.4 


14.5 


0.7 


3.4 




ToUl, Cognitive 


30.6 


100.0 


19.7 


100.0 




TOTAL. ALL STRATE6IES 
USEOINWRITtNG 


74.7 




46.7 




RMding/Srimmir 
Cloze 


netacoonitive Streteolfts 
Self-monitoring 


t4.t 


73.3 


6.3 


67.6 




Self-evaluation 


3.0 


15.6 


1.5 


16.2 




Total. net«»gnitive 


193 


100.0 


9.3 


100.0 




CootiUvt Strateoles 
Tramlation 


9.1 


27.1 


6.3 


27.8 




OeducUon/lflducUon 


11.0 


32.6 


7.0 


31.1 




Elaiioration 


a.t 


24.2 


4.3 


18.9 




Total. Cognitive 


33.7 


100.0 


225 


100.0 




TOTAL. AU STRATEGIES 
USEOMaOZE 


S7.4 




37 J5 
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Apparently, the effective students, more than the ineffectives, possessed the 
ability to write quickly about a variety of different scenes. The effectives 
were also more consistent as a group in how they went about planning and 
writing and in how much they wrote; 5 of the 7 effectives wrote paragraphs 
of more than 50 words. The ineffectives, on the other hand, were very 
different from each other, ranging from the female student (Sp3*02) who 
wrote three sentences averaging 17 words each to a male student (Sp3*08) 
who wrote four sentences averaging 6 words each. Interestingly, though, 
almost all the students produced a cohesive paragraph that maintained a 
consistent perspective (i,e., the policeman's point of view) rather than a 
series of sentences that had no connection between them. This would seem 
to indicate that the writing skills they have learned in English are being 
applied to writing tasks in Spanish. 

What critical differences appear in the quality of their production, however, 
seem to be related to the effective students' greater proficiency in the 
language and the greater flexibility with which they approach the task. 
Exhibit III- 15 presents brief excerpts from an effective and ineffective 
student^s think aloud; these will be used to illustrate some key differences in 
how each group went about writing. 



Organizational Planning Flower and Hayes (1980) suggest that 
Planning Is one of the most effective strategies for handling the number of 
constraints that the task of writing presents, "Plans allow writers to reduce 
"cognitive strain," that is, to reduce the number of demands being made on 
conscious attention" (Flower & Hayes, 1980, pp, 31-32), This premise is 
certainly borne out by the Spanish 3 writing data, where all students 
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EXMBIT iii - 15 
Exctrpts from Voting Think Akwdi of EfTMUvt mi hwfrwUv* Sptniah 3 Studmts 

EfTtcthM SMmI (•03): Rwult: En rMlidid lo Umm. 



ShM bcgiM with Utm smtMKM ibout AlbM^. Uw polkmm. «^ 
will iMN» an accidmt. Thwt... 



St: Los tiAomovi1«s will h««.vwatMMrunaccidMito^(V^^ Um Xthov ond u) ^^\>Xvr>Wcw 

2 doing so. I could say on roalidad... urn. on roalidad fnow ITtn th iricing of what to call tho C) 6- wxcmb/ 

3 automoiriles but I'd Just uso a subjoct pr ounouiiXw hich I cant... I guass. yaah. Ill ust a ■^^^^ 

* subjact pronoun. \?^(Vv\ C4>^ 

5 Inl: Yoah. what? You just rnwia a ^ision atoui somatMng. cl^ ^ '^^h/ 

6 St: Yoah. Un...whal to call cars. flsigposa aikw^ andicanjuBtdropthBt.ioav«thatoul ^C^T^Lfc") 

7 and say thy^. Urn. thay dohavaono. tli /hay. hac ar I dont think would Iw tha ri^ ^)^iJo (^jX-vvcyuue) 
word.um..(ljyhinMngof^ ?i(X>v(£^£^) 

9 guMS ni Just haw to raoaat it. En raalidad... Uanan un acddant^p .^ "^"^tSi^S^ 

10 Int: DM you antartaincartain words and throw tham out? i ^ 

11 St: VVoah.andiVr>qoinQtotirowthbout.iflcan. Tharta ■ much mrr« Mti«^ wy t« ^ 

12 -loUananI Fionas out 'tiananunacddanU' and puts to Uanan.') 



iMfrMkhw SUMNt(*02): Rasult: Soypotidaymagustamuchoparoconunosmodos 

modamos. as muy difictlas trabajar con todo vidancia. 



St: thing that canM into |nyha«l is that tshouM C^^-m&v^^vCi' 

1 stick to my ow vodhuiary. f I think lln gonna ba tha policoman and 1^ gonna dascribo. ^^f^^ 

15 Um...(p«.a)(lsJ!!!thav.anarticl.forth.t? f^'ti^^^ 

16 mt: Polldi? ^ (X)Q^at^ 



1 7 St: ( Peas i t hma an accant? (miso bad at this. £>' wio^^ iy^^ 

ia mt: Yaah. (ob«nH«g stud.* wriU) V*y did y«.croa. thai (U»w^ ^^fWct^^jt:) 
1 3 St: LCs&J^gonna put that iatar. (muttaring) llucho... soa...(nh thinking how to say x \ ct^N ^ 



modaniwaysjguanm Myunmodomodorno.. ..^^ ,..^w.. 

21 lnt: (iaaavairt tchackhiQitaivou(ioah«B. ^ M>r6PtS 

22 St: Yaah, I gioaa l^that. Et,. (taoa on taMa) /fln thinkina 'waits hrt*. m iirnkwa "^fi^^^^^. 

23 whailMM,lLj|sinthinkinEngHahwhanlwriUparagraphBjdantknow k)^'WaNvX^ 
2 if <iauld arnaL but I And so... as much... faauw) tnbaig'. ffi yeu aa v that? JM^Ji^ 
25 mt: j^aading what atudant has writtan) Es muy difldl trabajar? Sviw\vviiLVVie- 
2 6 St: /ittrhard^. With, yau kimv. madam stuff\un>..xan..jnodyi t^')<^ ^ ^5 

27 ways^MLflB^violanca. /Sola violanca up in dtetlanary)^ almost tho soma. ^^^^^ 

28 tat: ft^whatstiid«»thaiwrtttaiO Tada^ o)0^V>/W9(^ 

29 St:OjHS"ywwouMi\hMthada.(lwM^ ^H'^ovu>v/ 

30 M: Yauda?Miyitthat? >2»pm AAwif .«•■« tWi> 

^ 31 St: liwaks-car. ^ — -^3EST COPY AVAIlABtE ^^d^c^i^^ 
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showed evidence of planning aspects of what they were going to write. The 
effective students, as mentioned, generated more than twice as many plans 
as the ineffective students. This is in keeping with the fact that they also 
wrote nearly twice as much. 

As was apparent in the Spanish 1 data, the plans that both Spanish 3 groups 
made showed varying degrees of specificity, ranging from the discourse plan 
of the ineffective student who decides to organize her paragraph around being 
the policeman and describing what she sees going on around her (line 14), to 
the general plan ("I guess I should say something about the dog". Student 
Sp3^0l), to the sentence level plan of the effective in the excerpt ("they end 
up doing so", lines 1-2), to the phrase level plan used by many students. 

When the "plans" are tallied by type of plan made, differences appear 
between effective and ineffective students, as follows: 



Type of Plan 


Effective 


Ineffective 


Discourse-level 


0.7 


0.3 


General 


3.3 


1.7 


Sentence-level 


5.1 


0.7 


Phrase-level 


1.6 


2.0 


"To Compose" 


0.1 


0.3 


Total: 


10.9 


S.O 



Thus, while ineffective students tended to rely more upon phrase-level 
planning, the effectives were planning at all levels and most at the sentence 
level. The category "to compose" is also drawn from Flower and Hayes (1980) 
and is shown in the ineffective student's remark "I'm gonna put that later" 
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(line 19) and in the effective's "Pm going to throw this out, if I can" (line 11). 
This type of plan iocuses upon the writing process as opposed to the product. 

Self- monitoring . Students use self-monitoring to check that their 
paragraphs are making sense (comprehensibilitv) , that the words are 
correctly spelled (production ), or that the words they are using meet with 
some internal standard of style . Effective students monitored more 
frequently than the ineffectives (an average of 16 times versus 9.3); 
moreover, there was a quahtative difference in the way they monitored. 
For example, the ineffective student, in lines 15, 17, 21, and 29, monitors for 
the accuracy of her production, while the effective student is more focused 
on the stylistics of his paragraph, not wanting to repeat the word accidente 
or automdvlles which would violate writing "rules" about undue use of the 
same word. He knows there is a more natural way to say what he wants 
to say and struggles until he finds it (lines 11-12); this is a much more 
sophisticated self-monitoring than the ineffective student^s wondering if a 
word needs an accent mark or not. Although effective students monitored 
their production, no ineffective student showed evidence of monitoring for 
style. This difference in performance may be due to the effective students' 
generally greater proficiency in Spanish. 

Another qualitative difference in how each effectiveness group self-monitored 
mirrors what was found among the Russian students: auditory and visual 
monitoring, or whether something sounds or looks right. An example of 
auditory self-monitoring comes from an effective student who repeatedly- 
made decisions by bouncing words off his Internal ear. 
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1^ b 
St: [Now, if I were one of the robbers, (si estis, (I gue ss this'd 

have to be preterite, I don't know, 1 think. in F rench 

it*d probably be conditional, but (I don 't know conditional 

in Spanish. So, uh, 1 would say est-uv-i, yeah, that's 

— Tr^ 

it, estuvi, ino, estuve, estuvo, estuve, si estuve... 1 tha t's 
it. Estuve. 

,How did you figure out what that was? 

A/ 

1 1 kn ew preterite, it's estuv- but the endings for the 
first person is either "i" or "e" and 1 just decided it was 



How did you decide though? 
Cos estuvi sounds dumb. 



(Sp3<^05) 



As in this example, auditory sclf-monitoring is often linked to the effective 
group's greater use of repetition . By repeating various forms of the word 
and moving the accent mark around, the student finally arrives at the 
correct conjugation of estar in the preterite (estuve), although he recognizes 
that the tense he really needs is the conditional, something he does not know 
in Spanish. Of all the students, the "exceptional" effectives showed the 
greatest inclination to monitor using the "ear", showing that they have 
developed an internal Idea of how Spanish sounds; this "ear" often proved to 
be what decided them to use one word or another ("qulen, qulen or que, I 
don't... que sounds better but qulen would seen right, so I'll put que", 
Sp3*05). 
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Self -evaluation. Self-evaluation, as was seen in ^he Spanish 1 data, 
can be done at a variety of levels ranging from the word ("hacer algo por 
'prevent'- no, I can't say that", *05), the phrase ("then, entonces un perro 
camina, no,.. I don't know how to say walks up to me", ♦06), the sentence 
("en el biblioteca... el hombre que estudia, uh, quiere silencia, that's one 
sentence I can say", ♦03), for production ("now I've got to check all this 
stuff", ♦oe), for strategy use ("you shouldn't always us« the dictionary, cos 
it's so hard, which word to use", ♦02), and finally, evaluation of abilitv ("I 
have a lot of trouble writing in Spanish cos words don't come up into my 
mind very easily", ♦OS) and performance ("so, hacer algo, that's okay", ♦OS). 
It should be noted that remarks such as the ineffective student's "I'm so bad 
at this** (line 17) were generally not viewed as straight self-evaluations, but 
rather as a form of elaboration called elaboration/self -evaluation because 
elements of both strategies exist in the remark. Such elaborative/self- 
evaluative remarks were tallied as incidences of elaboration. Only when a 
statement seemed to be seriously meant as a self-evaluation (as opposed to a 
personal elaboration or expression of emotion) was it coded as self-evaluation 
alone. 

Coding by the subcategories listed above revealed that the majority of self- 
evaluation took place at the word level and in reference to overall 
ability/performance. The effective students used self-evaluation more than 
the ineffectives, but this may be an artifact of how much more they wrote. 
In generating more sentences, they had greater opportunity to evaluate 
whether or not they knew words they wanted to use, as well as to examine 
the quality of what they were producing. 
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PgdWtion- Both effective and ineffective students made use of their 
knowledge of rules as they wrote, although the effectives more frequently 
mentioned this strategy. In the example of self-monitoring on the previous 
page, the several incidences of deduction illustrate that it, like other 
strategies, can take various forms and degrees of specificity. The student's 
first deduction is general: he decides that he should conjugate the verb estar 
(to be) in the preterite tense. Then he monitors this deduction by recognizing 
that in French he would use the conditional tense. While this remark is also 
deductive in nature, it is offered as an elaboration and so is coded 
e l aborat i on/deductton, illustrating (a) that strategies are often so intertwined 
as to be inseparable, and (b) that coding decisions in such cases may be based 
upon the funptign of the strategy within the context of its appearance. 
(Another example of intertwined strategics is apparent in his reference to 
French, which is coded as eIabQration/tran«;fyr because he is reflecting upon 
how he would proceed in French, not actually transferring information from 
French to use with Spanish (he does not know the Spanish conditional). 
Thus, the remark is viewed as elaborative, although it contains clear 
elements of transferring between languages.) 

The student's second deduction is more specific; he applies the rule for 
conjugating estar in the preterite Cl knew preterite, it's estuv- "), but has to 
auditorily self-monitor to arrive at the correct ending for the root "estuv." 
Thus, In the brief example, the student uses two types of deduction: the first 
Is broad (which tense?) and, once decided, leads to the second (what root?). 
Both of these deductions are different from the one used by the effective 
student In Exhibit III-15, who knows he can use a subject pronoun to avoid 
repeating the word automdviles (line 2-3). What seems to be apparent in 
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examining the ways in which effective and ineffective students use deduction 
is that effective students not only have a more solid grasp of rules in 
Spanish, but also have extensive metalinguistic awareness about other 
aspects of forming sentences. This latter observation may reside upon the 
fact that six of the seven effective students have studied another foreign 
language beyond the first year; none of the Ineffective students could make 
this claim. 

Substitution. Neither student excerpt in Exhibit III~15 shows use of 
substitution, but the strategy proved more useful to the effective students. 
Use of the strategy was often linked to self-evaluation, as in the following 
excimple: 

Let's see, en la biblioteca, um, Vm thinking how to say 
librarian, and I don*t know how to say it, so I might as well 
Just say the lady. (Sp3*09) 

The ability - or flexibility - to revise the original plan to get around 
unknown words or difficult structures was one of the characteristics of the 
effective students as they wrote; ineffective students seemed more likely to 
ask the interviewer for the missing information, look in the dictionary, or 
get frustrated and give up, moving on to planning a different sentence or 
stopping writing completely ("I guess thafs if, Sp3*08), 

Thus, it can be seen that the effective students' greater use of certain 
strategies while writing was in part due to their flexibility and proficiency 
in Spanish, as well as their exposure to studying other languages. They 
were not as likely as the ineffective students to get bogged down in the 
details of accent marks, and were more likely to plan at the sentence level, 
monitor using their internal ear and with attention to style, evaluate their 
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knowledge bd.se and substitute, if necessary. It appears as if their writing 
goals drove their writing, rather than the fact that they did not know a 
certain word or could not remember a particular conjugation or structure. 
It is particularly reveahng that the effective students expressed far fewer 
feelings of inadequacy when faced with this taski instead they moved 
themselves decisively through the activity. 

Reading and Grammar Clogg. The last activity in the Spanish 3 student 
workbook was a reading and grammar cloze entitled "Un Viaje a Madrid" 
(see Appendix D). The paragraph described Juanita*s trip to Madrid to visit 
her cousin Clara; students were asked to read the story and fill in the blanks 
with the appropriate conjugation of the verb provided in parentheses. 
Appendix E presents a complete listing of the frequency of all strategies used 
by effective and ineffective students to do this. Listed at the bottom of 
Exhibit III-14 are the strategies for which a difference in average usage was 
apparent between these students groups; these are: self-monitoring , self- 

gvalttatwn , total metawgnitivg, translation! deduction/inductii^Ti, elaboration. 

total CQgnUtv?T and total of all strategigs used in the cloze. Interestingly, 
these strategies are nearly the same as those found to be used most often by 
the Spanish I effective students to perform their reading/grammar cloze. 
Selected aspects of these strategies are discussed below. 

Self-monitoring Self-monitoring functioned in the cloze activity much 
as it did in other activities, in that students checked their comprehension and 
production, but there were some noticeable differences in how this strategy 
was used as well. For one, no monitoring for style was necessary (see 
writing results above). Further, effective students used a form of self- 
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monitoring called double check, a subcategory of this strategy previously 
undetected. In double check self-monitoring, the student has identified a 
problem area or uncertainty which he or she returns to at some point in the 
exercise, either because it is still unresolved or because he or she has found a 
clue to its solution. This holding of the question in the mind and returning 
to it is the double check. Only effective students showed this tendency. The 
most noteable application, occurring across almost all effective students, was 
the close monitoring of what tense Juanita was using as she described her 
trip to Madrid. Another example of the double check is provided in the box 
below. 

Student is working on the sentence: "Nosotros (divertirse) tanto 
que yo no (querer) irme", or "We (enjoyed ourselves) so much 
that I (did not want) to leave," 

I think ifs gonna be I didn't want to leave, Um , , . queri, pero 
yo no queri irme, I know that this is an irregular verb but 
what rm Just gonna assume is that querer is not gonna have a 
radical change in the past, so in a way Vm sort of guessing, and 
I think I'm right, that it would be queri. 

(after finishing exercise, Interviewer tells him "And with querer 
in the past, iVs quiso, Q-u-i-s is the root.") So it is a 

radical. (Sp3*03) 



Effective students also relied upon auditory self-monitoring- as in this 
student who is trying to figure out the past tense of dar (to give): "I know 
ifs i-o, but Vm not sure if ifs supposed to be digo, dio doesn't sound right, 
decio doesn't sound right either"(5p3^n). This bouncing sounds off the ear 
occurred only once among the ineffective students. 

Self-evaluation. Effective students evaluated themselves twice as 
much as the ineffectives. The strategy took the same forms as in the 
writing activity; both sets of students evaluated their word knowledge ("l 
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don't know what abrazo is", ♦lO), their ability to perform the task ("of 
course it's subjunctive and I don't know subjunctive preterite", ^07), and 
some of the strategies they used (Vm just saying it to myself and seeing if 
anything pops into my head. It's not working very well", ^08). Only the 
effective students, however, showed an inclination to evaluate after the task, 
wanting to know how many of the blanks they had correctly filled in and 
asking about some of the questions they had had during the activity. 
Clearly, they had invested themselves in the task and cared to know how 
they had done. 

(Upor*: looking at the intcrvicv/cr's script with the answers 
filled in): 

Llevaba! Oh my gosh, I got these wrong. But couldn't they be 
past ten- they could be present tense. . If you took it context- 
wise. Oh, I don't know that tense. Okay. Querria.., oh man, 
oh m?.n! Tuvc! Oh my gosh, that's so right! Oh man, I don't 
know why I'm writing on these things. 

(crosses out her incorrect responses and writes in correct 
answers) (Sp3*06) 



Elaboration. As in other activities, elaboration took many forms. Both 
effective and ineffective students most frequently elaborated academically. 
followed by elaborations between the parts of Juanita's story, but effective 
students elaborated in both ways much more frequently (8.1 times, as 
compared with the ineffective 's average of 4.3). 

In summary, this task seemed to stimulate more thought in the effectiw 
students than in the ineffectives. Although both groups used the same 
strategies in similar ways, the effectives used them more frequently and 
with greater versatility. How this impacts upon performance, in a 
qualitaUvc way, can be seen in Exhibit IIM6, which shows how one effective 
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nMWIT III. If 

ENCirpis from Ciozt Think Aiouds of EfTdctivi and ineffoctive Spmish 3 Students 



SontMictboingworicodon: Noiotrot (divM>tirM) Unto quo yo no (quM^) irm*. 

Wi (onjoyod oiraoivn) so much that I (didnl want) to Ioav«. 



1 
2 
3 



k 
5 



7 



Clozt txcorpt from « EfToctivo SUidMt ('OS): 



St: 



1 7b 
Nosolros nos.\ohthis dpoanl mattar. lno. it doos. dlwr-. U.thisist ho samo in 



■ tio \ g 

( that^ loavt . okay. Yo no quioro. (obps. quior o... quiro irmo 



i cmX I 



thoro, tango quo yo no quoror. so irmo, oh 



aatw. working on moOmr sontanco that ho's doddod stauM bo protarita tanso) 
St: iVm thin king this should hava boon protanta too. fffl go b ack and worry ibout that 
latM*. 

(AtthfandofthaacUvity. ha rat«a<ns to this santanca. as ha said ha would.) 
St: fftngoino toqobackwdchanQothosotoortiorito. I didnt want ti> laaw wnuiit h« 
quisa... I ballovt. 



Cioza Excorpt of an kiafrocUva StudMit (•tO): 



8 
9 

10 
1 1 
12 

13 

Vh 

15 
16 

17 
18 



St: NoMlroB... ri). 
M: \Mialvo you thinking? 



St: (ton«alva. (undrlinas tha 'so- on divartlrsa) Okay. no80tros... flu>H* It would bo 
not? 

Int: YoustoppadUwra. MMiatwara you thinking? 

St: ( I waa ju st gatting tha spallfcig. Ifta copytng It ri»t. tho i-v^. I Just wont back to 

.4<: 



ntakasiralwasspam^itcorractly. Q>yiookingatthainflnit^•prov^ ^gW^'Xviue 
yo... qua yo no... ir.^knUooMniat this word (iTfl^ 
uaad ta laak woird. 
Int: VMMi.ltiaraflaicai««ofNS? 

St: Yatfi. Eapadallyirma. Quayonoquiaro(wrilasinw«rd)irfna. 
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20 
21 
22 
23 
2lt 



(Lalar. worfckigonthonoxtaontanca. whkhdoaant makaaanaatohim) 
St: rtdonl knew what this Is (peMing to divortk^) but aha... 
kA: VMvtara you thinking? 

St' i dont know what it could ba. I dont know what this is. 
maanlohiwt An. 



int: Cj^MrtirM 
St: uiilftjDaaf 
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and one ineffective student approached solving the same sentence. Clearly, 
the effective student reacts more anaJytically to the sentence, immediately 
recognizing that divertirse (to enjoy oneself) conjugates the same in the 
present and the preterite (although he momentarily doubts this). He fills in 
the two blanks in the sentence and moves on, only to discover further down 
the page that he should have placed querer in the preterite. The fact that 
he has not forgotten what has gone before indicates that, as a reader, he is 
not looking at each sentence as isolated from the others in the paragraph, a 
separate task to be solved. Rather, he is actively aware that sentences in a 
story are generally joined together by a consistent voice. He does not 
immediately correct the mistake, however, because he does not want to 
interrupt his concentration; he returns at the end of the activity to fix the 
problem. The impression that his performance leaves is that he is both an 
analytical and disciplined student. 

The ineffective student, on the other hand, returns to this sentence because 
he does not understand what follows. He did not pay attention to the 
meaning of the sentence when he first read it but only filled in the verbs, 
and finds that the next sentence's logic resides upon understanding what has 
gone before. The care he took to spell divertimos correctly, a self-monitoriny ^ 
would have been better spent in monitoring what the sentence meant. 

Summar y of Spanish 3 . Spring 1986 Results 

The Spring 1986 think alouds of the Spanish 3 students were among the most 
fascinating generated during this period of data collection. As was found for 
beginning Spanish students and the Russian students, both effective and 
ineffective learners in Spanish 3 use strategies in accordance to their need 
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and the task at hand. Certain strategies are used more frequently in one 
task than in another (i.e., note-taking and selective attention for listening, 
and planning and substitution for writing). There is evidence that strategies 
such as self-monitoring, self-evaluation, deduction, and elaboration tend to be 
used more often by effective language learners at this level than by those 
who are ineffective, and also that a qualitative difference exists in how the 
strategies are used by these two student groups. These latter strategies 
appear to be useful in performing many different tasks and may take 
slightly different forms depending upon the task; for example, self-monitoring 
while writing might consist of checking a verb's conjugation by repeating it 
aloud to bounce it off an "internal" ear (auditorv) , while self -monitoring 
during a cloze activity might involve finding the answer to a question asked 
earlier in the exercise (double check) . 

The differences in attitude, proficiency, and performance found between the 
two effectiveness groups at the Spanish 1 level are not so glaring and extreme 
at Spanish 3. Ineffective students do seem to be familiar v/ith and use many 
different strategies; the fact is that they, like their more effective peers, 
possess a working knowledge of Spanish. Effective Spanish 3 students, 
however, appear to use a wider range of strategies than the ineffectives, as 
well as to persist more in finding solutions to the problems they encounter. 
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Spanish 5 Results: Soring 1986 

Data w«rc collected on a total of six (6) Spanish 5 students during the first 
semester of the study. Of these, 4 were classified as effective learners and 2 
as less effective. As mentioned previously, all students who continue to an 
advanced level of foreign language study can be considered reasonably 
effective language learners, and those who have reached the advanced level 
(Spanish 5 and 6) may differ only shghtly in their degree of effectiveness. 

The data of the two less effective Spanish 5 students were compared to that 
of two of the more effective students. The criterion used to select the two 
effective students (rather than all four) was completeness of data. For 
example, students for whom there was no data on an activity to be analyzed 
(i.e., because of a poor think aloud) or for whom there were no longitudinal 
data are not included in the comparative analysis. Results for the two 
activities analy2ed, the writing sample and for the reading/grammar cloze, 
are disc\xssed below. 

gtr^^egy \}^^: Metacognitive> Cogni tive, and Social/ Affective . Exhibit III-17 

presents the average number and percentage of total strategy use for 
metacognitive, cognitive, and social/affective strategies. While comparisons 
cannot be made between the number of strategies students used to do one 
task versus the other (because the figures reported for the cloze activity 
represent tallies for only the first six sentences of the cloze, not the entire 
passage), differences are apparent in the typ e of strategy usW by students 
for the two tasks. The chart at the bottom of Exhibit III-17 highlights this 
latter comparison. 
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EXHIBIT! I i- 17 

Proportion of Metacognitivo, Cognitive and Social/Affective Strategies 
Used by Effective and Less Effective Spanish 5 Students 
for the Writing, and Cloze Activities, 
Spring 1986 





Type of 


Effective 


Less Effective 


Total 




Learning 


(n'2) 


(0=2)" 






Strategy 


IN 




IN 


% 


N 


o 

% 


Writing 


Metacognitive 


22.5 


52.3 


17.0 


56.7 


20.7 


53.5 




Cognitive 


18.0 


41.9 


9.0 


30.0 


15.0 


38.8 




Social/Affective 




O.D 




ITT 

1 J.J 


3.0 


7.0 




Total 


43.0 


100.0 


30.0 


100.0 


38.7 


100.0 


Reading/ 


Metacognitive 


12.0 




7.0 


20.9 


9.5 


27.9 


Grammar 
















Cloze 


Cognitive 


21.5 


62.3 


20.5 


61.2 


21.0 


61.8 




Social/Affective 


1.0 


2.9 


6.0 


17.9 


3.5 


10.3 




Total 


3^.5 


100.0 


33.5 


100.0 


34.0 


100.0 



* The data of only 1 less effective student were used in the analysis of writing. 



Selected aspects of the data presented above, organized to show percentages of strategy use across 
activities. 



Type of EffecUve Ineffective 



Learning 

Strategy Writing Cloze Writing Cloze 

Metacognitive 52.3X 3^.8% 54.8X 20,9% 

Cognitive 41. Q 62.3 32.3 61.2 
Social/Affective 5.8 2.9 12.9 17.9 



Note: Numbers may not total to 100.0X due to rounding. 



As can be seen, both effective and less effective students used proportionately 
more mgt»C9«niUv? strategies for the writing task, but proportionately more 
CQSni^ve strategies for the cloze task. This parallels the strategy use of 
Spanish 3 students. Similiarly, Spanish 5 less effective students, as with 
Spanish 3 ineffective students, used more social/affective strategics (e.g.. 
Questioning for clarifiratinn) than did their more effective peers. 

The section below describes and provides examples of particular strategies 
used by Spanish 5 effective and less effective students for the writing and 
cloze tasks. 



^rtt i ng - students were asked to write a short paragraph about the picture 
presented in Appendix D (the same picture was used for Spanish 3 students). 
Only one of the less effective students produced a writing sample, so that 
comparisons of strategy use between effective and less effective students can 
be made only on a case study basis. Exhibit III-18 lists the strategies which 
were used differentially by the two groups of students for the writing task. 

The less effective student used nearly the same proportion of metacognitive 
strategies as did the effective students (54.8JI, as compared with 52.3!?, 
respectively), but the average number of metacognitive strategies used was 
greater for the effective students (22.5) than for the less effective one (17.0). 
The most frequent types of metacognitive strategies used were: 
organizational p l ann i ng , self-monitQrmy, and self-evaluatmn The average 
number of planning and self -monitoring strategies used by all three students 
did not differ greatly. Effective students planned an average of 8 times and 



EXHIBIT Hi- IS 

Stritagies Siwwing OifTartncts in Avwigs Usage 
B«twMn EfTKtiv* and Lmb Effictiv* Spanish S Students 
During WRITING. Spring 1986 



Ltaming 
Strategy 



EfTectiv* 
N X 



Less Efrecttve 

(n=l) 
N X 



netacoonitlve Strategies 
Seir-evaluation 
Other Metacognitive 
Total, Metacognitive 



7.0 
15.5 
22.5 



31.1 
68.9 
100.0 



4.0 
13.0 
17.0 



23.5 
76.5 
100.0 



Cognitive Streteaies 
Translation 
De(iucUon/lnducUon 
SubsUtuUon 
ElaboraUon 
Other Cognitive 
Total. Cognitive 



2.5 
3.5 
2.0 
8.5 
1.5 
18.0 



13.9 
19.4 
11.1 
47.2 
8.3 
100.0 



7.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 
1.0 
9.0 



77.8 



11.1 
11.1 
100.0 



SocialMffecth/e Strateoies" 
Total 



2.5 100.0 



4.0 100.0 



TOTAL, Aa STRATEGIES 



43.0 



30.0 



The think aloud interviews did not tend to elicit the stretegies of cooperetion or self-telk. The 
numbers reported here represent predominately the use of questioning for clariHcation or 
vaHflcation. 

Note: Numbers and percentages may vary slighUy due to rounding. 
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self-monitored an average of 7 times, while the less effective student used 
both strategies 6 times each. 



Differences were found, though, in self-evaluatiori , which the effective 
students used an average of 7 times and the less effective only 4 times. 
Further, in examining the types of self-evaluation used, four distinct 
approaches emerged; these approaches mirror the types of self-evaluation 
found among the Spanish 3 students. The features associated with each 
(including the action taken by the student) are described below: 

• Evaluation of language rgngrtn^r?, at the word or phrase level. As 
has been described in previous sections of this report, in evaluation of this 
sort the student realizes that a word or phrase is not known or available. 
This happened to both effective and less effective students during the writing 
activity. What the students decided to do in the face of this obstacle, 
however, varied. 

Possible actions students can take are to leave a blank, write the missing 
word in English, or find the translation in the dictionary. Examples of this 
are: "I can't remember what policeman is. El . . . el . . . el . . . I'll leave it 
blank" (Sp5*02) and "I know I can say hit, but I want to say break" (student 
looks word up in dictionary) (Sp5*02). The less effective student self- 
evaluated and took this type of action 4 times, and did not react in any other 
way. Resorting to the dictionary was used only once by an effective student. 

Another action the student can take in the face of missing language is to 
StttetUUtg a known word or phrase for the problemmatic first choice, as in 
this student who is trying to think of the Spanish word for collision. 
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"... um, 1 don't know how to say it . . . let's see . . . and now I'm going to 
say . . . maybe they came from two different streets" (Spo*02) or in another's 
"I don't know manhole, but I'm just going to say hole or something like that" 
(Sp5*03). Substitution was the strategy most frequently used by the two 
effective students when they found a blank in their language repertoire (6 
instances, or an average of 3 per student). By evaluating what they did not 
know and getting around this difficulty by using familiar language, these 
students were able to make productive use of what they already knew in 
Spanish rather than abandoning the problem (by leaving a blank) or relying 
on translation and resourcing (by using a dictionary). 

• Evaluation of ability, as in "I'm trying to figure out parte. Is 
parte ... this always gives me problems. Is parte el or la?" (Sp5*03). There 
were 3 instances (or an average of 1.5) of this type of self -evaluation by 
effective students. This type of self -evaluation suggests a metacognitive 
awareness of one's ability as a learner and student. 

• Evaluation of written jjcfilillCi for accuracy, style or completeness. 
One effective student critiqued a phrase she was writing by saying "I'm sure 
it sounds terrible, even in English grammar ..." (Sp5*02), while the other 
effective said "Now I'm thinking, why did I put unos?" and went back and 
corrected what she had written (Sp5»03). Self -evaluation of nrnrinrtin^ , 
which occurs during the revision stages of composition, was applied 4 times 
by the effective students (or an average of 2 times per student); the less 
effective student did not examine his work In this way at all. 

To sum up, the difference In metacognitive strategy use between effective 
and les- effective students was mainly that effective students used self- 
eva l U fl tion combined with substitution to generate sentences in Spanish, 
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seemed to be aware of their own level of ability for writing in Spanish, and 
went back over their writing to revise for errors. Again, it should be 
remembered that the sample of students is very small. 



Differences in Qpupjtive strategy uy during writing were quite apparent, 
with an average of 18 instances for effective students, and only 10 for the 
less effective student. All three students made use of translation , but where 
the less effective student used this stratgy for 70t of his cognitive strategies, 
the effective students used translation for 14% of their cognitive strategies. 
Examples of the way in which translation was used differentially were that 
the less effective student indicated that after planning what to say in 
English, he would then try to find translations into Spanish. As he wrote, he 
indicated an English word, then searched for the Spanish equivalent, such, as: 
"... to fall - esti cayendo . . . inside - al dentro de un . . . manhole - I'm sure 
that's not going to be in here, so I'll Just put manhole" <Sp5*01). The effective 
students, on the other hand, indicated that they were composing directly in 
Spanish for the most part, but occasionally would resort to translating from 
English. For instance, when asked if she thinks in English first and then 
translates, one effective student replied, "Occasionally, when I run across a 
word that I can't . . . like, this part, en un area de construcci6n, I thought in 
English" (Sp5*03). 

As was noticed among Spanish l and Spanish 3 groups, there were also 
differences in strategy use between the two effective students. One effective 
(Sp5»02) did not use deduction at all; she had lived in South America as a 
child and appeared to have greater fluency and automaticity in Spanish as a 
result. The other effective, who had not lived in a Spanish-speaking 
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country, developed her proficiency in the language through academic study; 
^gdwtion represented Z0% of her cognitive strategies, as in this example: "I 
was thinking fell was callado, but then I thought again and said, well, this is 
caer, an ER verb, it has to be caido" (Sp5*03). 

Both effective students used elaboration about the same number of times, and 
this strategy represented 47% of their cognitive strategy use. Types of 
elaboration used included: personal ("I'm looking at the man at the bottom 
[of the page] and he seems to be oblivious", Sp5*03), academic ("Sefiora uses 
that word a lot [enojar, to get angry]", Sp5*02), and related to world 
knowledge (when asked how she goes about remembering words, "Well, I 
guess I just thought of movement "^^the word that came to my head was 
caminando [walking], and then I thought, well, that's... that's feet, that's not 
a car, and 1 was thinking, then 1 was going to say driving, but 1 guess a car 
can't drive, a driver has to drive it", Sp5*02), In contrast to the multiple 
ways in which effective students elaborated, the less effective student used 
elaboration only once. 

In conclusion, for this sample of students, elaboration was the strategy that 
characterized both effective students, while use of translation was the major 
strategy used by the less effective student. One effective student used 
deduction a fair amount, but neither of the other two students did. 

In looking at the paragraphs produced by each student, the following 
differences were found: 
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Category Effective Less Effective 



Average number of 


4 


5 


sentences written 






Average number of 






words in paragraph 


59 


50 


Average number of 






words in sentence 


14.8 


10 



The major difference was that the effective students tended to write longer 
sentences and indicated an ability to link ideas through the use of 
subordinate clauses. The less effective student used x (and) to link clauses, 
whereas the two effective students not only used ^ but also used gue (that, 
which), poraue (because), cuando (when), and §i (if). 

Reading and Grammar Cloae The cloze activity consisted of three paragraphs 
comparing the reasons why adolescents left home in the past and why they 
leave home today (see Appendix F). Nine blanks appeared in the passage, and 
in each of these, students had to write the correct form and tense of the 
verb indicated in parenthesis in its infinitive form. Since not all student 
completed the activity, only the sentences completed by all four students are 
analysed. Appendix G presents a complete listing of the frequency of all 
strategies used by the two effective and two less effective Spanish 5 students 
for the first six s«ntence«s of the cloae. Exhibit III-19 lists the strategies 
which were most frequently used by one or both groups. These strategies 
selective attention, self- monitoring, self-evaluation, total metacognitive, 
translation, deduction, elaboration, and inferencing . 

131 
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EXHIBIT III - 19 

Av«r«g« Fraquancy and Parcant of Stratagy Uca 
of Effective and Less Effective Spanish 5 Students 
During the CLOZE, Spring 1986 



Learning 
Strategy 



Metacognitive Strategies 
Selective Attention 
Self-monitoring 
Self-evaluation 
Total, Metacognitive 



Effective 
(n=2) 
N % 



2.5 
5.5 
4.0 
12.0 



20.8 
45.8 
33.3 
100.0 



Less Effective 
(n=2) 
N S 



0.0 
5.0 
2.0 
7.0 



71.4 
28.6 
100.0 



Cognitive Strategies 
Translation 
Deduction/Induction 
Elaboration 
Inferencing 
Other Cognitive 
Total. Cognitive 



4.5 
5.5 
7.5 
2.5 
1.5 
21.5 



20.9 
25.6 
34.9 
11.6 
7.0 
100.0 



9.5 
6.5 
1.5 
0.5 
2.5 
20.5 



46.3 
31.7 
7.3 
2.4 
12.2 
100.0 



Social/Affectiv Strategies 
Questioning for Clar/Verif 
Self-Uik 

Total, Social/Affective 



0.5 
0.5 
1.0 



50.0 
50.0 
100.0 



6.0 100.0 
0.0 

6.0 100.0 



TOTAL, ALL STRATEGIES 



34.5 



33.5 



Note: Numbers aod percentages may vary slightly due to rounding. 
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A comparison with results for Spanish 3 students on a similiar cloze task 
shows similarities and differences between effective and less effective 
students. For example, both Spanish 3 and 5 effective students used more 
self-monitoring, self-evaluation, total metacognitive, and elaboration 
strategies than did their less effective peers at the two course levels. 
However, the effective Spanish 5 students used translation and deduction less 
than Spanish 5 less effective learners (the opposite was noted among Spanish 
3 students). Particular features of the strategies used by Spanish 5 students 
are discussed below. 

S?lgCUv? AU?HU9n- This strategy was used an average of 2.5 times by 
the effective students and not at all by the less effective ones. When using 
selective attention, students focused on particular aspects of the text 
necessary for comprehension. For example, "That's something you always 
have to watch out for as you're reading along ..." and "But, um, I'm looking 
at the sentence and I find out it's not really super-important (a word)" 
(Sp5*03). 

SgK-monitorinB- This strategy was used an average of 5.5 times by 
effective students and 5.0 times by less effective students. The monitoring by 
the effectives was mostly for comprehension (» . . . y ademAs era siempre en 
serlo . . . y ademAs era siempre en serio . . . that still doesn't make sense to 
me", Sp5*02). The less effective students monitored equally for 
ggmpr?]l?n?l9n (**...! have a whole bunch of bits and pieces in my mind as 
to what it means, but I don't really [know] which one goes to which . . . ", 
Sp5»04) and prgdUCttOn (student reads "en el serio", then corrects self to 
"en serio", Sp5*0l). Less effective students also monitored their production 
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by the sound of the verb form under scrutiny more often than did effective 
students ("This hacerse sounds right", Sp5*04) ( auditory) . The effective 
students used self-monitoring to double check the accuracy of prior items in 
the exercise ("I was looking at sueter and a2ules and wondering why azules 
was plural, and I looked back [to check what it referred to]", Sp5*02), while 
ineffective students did not check back. 

ggU-gvaluation. This strategy was used twice as often by effective 
students as by those less effective, for an average of 4 times versus 2 times 
respectively. This same difference between use of self-evaluation was found 
among Spanish 3 students. The most frequent type of self-evaluation 
occurred when students evaluated their comprehension of sentences with 
blanks to be filled in ("I guess I did translate there, but it didn't help me, 
because it didn't make any more sense", Sp5*02). Evaluation of actual 
ProdWUon also occurred more frequently among the effective students (2.5, 
versus 0.5 times for the ineffectives). The example below shows how an 
effective student evaluated her production several times in her search for 
the correct verb form: 

Student is working on the sentence: " . . . y cuando [el 
adolescente] tenia una posicidn, una mujer, y a veces unos 
hijos, (volver) — a la casa de sus padres ..." 

Translation of sentenc«: . . . and when the adolescent had a 
posiUon, a wife, and sometimes some children, _<to return)_ 
to his parents' home . . . 

Student (recognizing difficulty she often encounters with verb 
tenses): ... I have an idea that I might be wrong, but . . . 
there's no other answer in my head, so I'll just put down what 
1 . . . it's probably vuelve (present tense - incorrect). I don't 
know, vuelve - se hizo (comparing to the previous verb filled 
in, which is in the past tense) ... oh, I don*t know. 



Then student: (a) writes volvio (past tense - can be correct, 
althoiigh imperfect preferable), (b) crosses this out and writes 
in vuelve (present tense - incorrect), (c) notices tenia 
(imperfect) and remarks on the fact that, as tenia has an 
accent, it seems to go with volvio rather than vuelve; and (d) 
crosses out viiclve and writes in volvio again. 



What this example illustrates is the effort and persistence in searching for 
the right answer which is a characteristic of effective students more often 
than of ineffective students, at this level and at beginning and intermediate 
levels as well. 

Differences in the frequency of use of four cognitive stratey iPs were found 
between effective and less effective students for the cloze task. Effective 
students used glafcocaiiQIl and inferencing more often than did less effective 
students, while the latter used translation and deduction more frequently 
than did effective students. A discussion of the ways in which these four 
strategies were used follows. 



Translatto n- This strategy was used by effective students less than 
half as often as by those less effective (an average of 4.5 times for the 
effectives, and 9.5 times for ineffectives). The latter group used translation 
to go through each sentence of the cloze word by word or phrase by phrase, 
reading in Spanish and then giving the English equivalent. Effective students 
did this occasionally, but more often merely mentioned when they were 
translating in their heads ("That I had to think about. I think I translated 
into English", Sp5«02). The impression given in the interviews is that less 
effective students plodded through the exercise translating as they went, 



whereas effective students resorted to translation only when they did not 
immediately grasp the meaning of the sentence. 

Pe4wti<?n was used, on the average, 5.5 times by effective students 
and 6.5 times by less effective students. That is, students stated the rule and 
then applied it to find the correct verb form, or used similarities between 
verb forms to help find the answer. "Esto . . . it's not estos, so it would be 
singular", Sp5*01). As previously m.entioned, however, the nature of this 
activity tends to elicit rule application. 

Elaboration- Perhaps the most striking difference between effective 
and less effective Spanish 5 students in working the cloze was their 
frequency of use of elaboration. Effective students used this strategy on the 
average of 7.5 times, whereas less effective students used it on an average of 
only 1.5 times. A further analysis reveals that only one of the less effective 
students used elaboration, and that all of his instances were of elaboration 
between parts for grammatical information. 

(Explaining how he is trying to figure out the verb form): 

Well, I look at the other verbs in the sentence, and it's tenia 
and iba, so it would be something like whatever that form is 
but for hacer . (Sp5*0l) ' 



This is a highly unusual form of elaborating between parts, which has 
appeared in other student's transcripts as predominately a way of searching 
for semantic rather than syntactic information. Thus, not only did the 
elaborations of the less effective students take an unusual form, but they all 
issued from one student; the other made na elaborations. 
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Effective students, for their part, used a variety of elaborations, such as: 
personal ("I like that!", Sp5*02), academic VTm trying to remember the 
lesson she gave us on commands", Sp5*03), world knowledge ("I'm relating 
. . . back to experiences Tve had here and, like . . . reading about kids 
disappearing, you know, things in English", Sp5*03), between parts of the 
text ("It sounds like in the paragraph before", Sp5*02). 

Inferenciny . On the average, inferencing was used during the cloze 
activity 2.5 times by effective students and only 0.5 by less effective 
studr and took a variety of focuses: inferencing for vocabulary ("En el 
pa3c> . m the past3 - I don't really know what that means yet - something 
about the past", Sp5*02), for grammatical forms (trying to identify the tense 
of the first verb in a sentence in order to write the missing verb in the same 
tense, "... actually, it's probably some kind of tense that I can't figure out, 
but it looks [like] present to me", Sp5^03>, and for overall meaning (student 
indicates that the text is getting at a subtle point, adding "... something that 
has to do with psychology, I assume", Sp5*03). 

In conclusion, although both effective and less effective students used about 
the same number of cognitive strategies, the particular strategies each group 
used most often were quite different. Individual differences between the 
ways in which students approached the task were also evident. For 
example, translation and deduction were the major strategies used by the 
ineffective students, but one of these used mostly translation (62. 5X of 
cognitive strategies), and proportionately less deduction (16. 7X of cognitive 
strategies), while the other used more deduction (52.9% of cognitive strategies) 
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than translation (23.5X). In comparing the cognitive strategy use of the two 
effective students, the difference appears not so much in the types of 
strategies used but rather in the total number. One student used a total of 13 
cognitive strategies, while the other had a total of 30. The differences 
occurred in their uses of deduction and elaboration, with the latter student 
using both much more (deduction: 33.3% of cognitive strategies, versus the 
other student's 7.7%; elaboration: 40X, versus the other student's 23. 1%). 

Social/Affective Strategies in the Cloze Activltv . As v/ith students at 
lower levels of Spanish instruction, less effective Spanish 5 students used 
more social/affective strategies (almost all of which were questions for 
clarification and verification) than did more effective students (see Exhibit III- 
19). As with other levels, more effective students apparently had less need 
than the ineffectives to ask how to proceed or to seek confirmation of an 
answer. 
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C. LONGITUDINAL COMPARISONS WITH SPANISH STUDENTS: 

Spring 1986 * Spring 1987 



In this section of the report, longitudinal comparisons will be made between 
how Spanish students performed in Spring 1986 and how they performed one 
year later, in Spring 1987. These comparisons will be used to address such 
questions as: 

(a) How stable does student strategy use remain over time? and 

(b) How does strategy use change in conjunction with changes in 
language proficiency, attitude or other factors? 

Before beginning a discussion of how the students performed from one year 
to the next, though, the issue of effectiveness and how this categorization of 
students held up across time will be addressed. This will be followed by a 
brief discussion of how the longitudinal comparisons were made and some 
considerations involved in making them. Then, a short clarification of 
terminology used in this section will be provided. Finally, the results of the 
Spring 86-Spring 87 analysis will be presented. 

Effectiven ess of Students 

Certain changes over time were noted in the effectiveness of students, most 
particularly at the lower levels of Spanish study. Interestingly, changes 
were most apparent among the effective students. Spanish 1 students 
originally designated as ineffective (a) either dropped out of Spanish and were 
not available for interview in Spring 1987, or (b) continued with their 
language study and remained ineffective. The effective Spanish 1 students, 
on the other hand, began to show intra-group differences in performance by 
the interview sessions of Spring 1987. This may be because study at this 
level is so basic, a student with good study habits and a positive attitude is 
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likely to perform well and appear effective in terms of what is expected in 
the classroom. But as study becomes more advanced and students are 
expected more and more to Interact with the language and use it In a variety 
of ways, the nature of what is effective language learning behavior changes. 
Students who might have been effective in Spanish 1 may be less so in 
Spanish 2. This was the case with a number of effective students, 
particularly those who had not fully or correctly internaUzed the basics. 
Others continued to perform quite well, drawing from the base of language 
they had gained in order to work through the tasks given them. 

Changes in effectiveness were also apparent among the Spanish 5 students. 
Only one ineffective student continued study in Spring 1987 and, in fact, 
improved her performance. Of the original eight effective students, six were 
available for re-interview. Of these, one (*03) had advanced so rapidly, he 
had Jumped to Spanish 5 (his interviews will be examined fully in 
subsequent reports). Another was sc bad at thinking aloud, she was not 
tortured through another think aloud session. She was, however, asked to 
describe briefly how Spanish study was going for her, one year later, and 
she replied that she was having more difficulty and that her grade had 
slipped. The reason, she felt, was that Spanish 4 contained less "structured" 
activities, such as grammar practice, and more "free form" activities where 
students were expected to use their Spanish more as a native speaker would, 
for learning, conversation and discussion. All of the remaining four effective 
students replied in similar ways, noting that the difference in what was 
expected of them in the classroom made the language class more difficult. 
One student (*11) remarked that because the teacher spent less time on 
having them practice new vocabulary or verb tenses, the new material was 
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not as thoroughly assimilated into working knowledge as what they had 
learned before. 

Other factors contributed to several students' impressions of their own 
slipping effectiveness. Chief among these was "Senior Slump." As one 
student (*ll) said, "Senior slump is just... I kind of read stuff and let it go." 
Another (*07) complained of having been moved to the back of the room to 
accommodate the arrival of a new student; the effects of senior slump, not 
being able to see as well and feeling isolated from the flow of the class 
resulted in this student's lowered motivation and lowered performance. Her 
grades, she reported, had fallen from Bs to Cs because she did not feel like 
trying. These remarks tend to underscore the importance of attitude in 
contributing to achievement. 

Not all effectives, though, suffered from senior slump or other attltudlnal 
problems. Spanish 3 student ^05, who could be considered one of the 
"exceptional" effectives, was every bit as effective in Spring 1987 as the year 
before. In fact, he was so good during the Level 4 listening activity that he 
was asked to listen to the Level 6 passage as well. Yet he claims to be "a 
science math person" and is not particularly Interested in studying language 
in college, although he supposes he might take Spanish if he has time. His 
approach to the various tasks did not vary depending upon his interest level; 
regardless of what he thought, he applied himself fully to each task, showing 
that the effects of negative attitude can be substantially mitigated in students 
who possess the ability and willingness to concentrate and perform the tasks 
of "students." 



No Spanish 5 ineffective remained in the study in Spring 1987. The three 
effective students did not report finding the language work more difficult 
than in the past or feeling the effects of senior slump. All three planned to 
take Spanish in college. Thus, it would seem that whether students are 
appraised as effective or ineffective language learners may depend as much 
on a host of situational variables as on the student's own performance, 
strategy use, and native ability to learn a foreign language. 

Longitudinal Comparisons: Some Considerations 

The longitudinal comparisons, as mentioned above, will be used to examine (a) 
how stable student strategy use remains over time, and <b) how strategy use 
changes in conjunction with changes in language proficiency, attitude, or 
other factors. Given the amount of data available to address these questions 
(i.e., several activities at each level of study for each semester of study) and 
the number of ways in which the longitudinal comparisons can be made (i.e., 
group trends versus individual case studies), slices will be made into the data 
selectively. For example, one activity might be examined in terms of group 
statistics, while another might be used to pursue how students have changed 
(or not changed) the way in which they apply a strategy or combination of 
strategies. Only the longitudinal performance of effective students will be 
examined at this time; subsequent reports will address aspects of the 
longitudinal performance of the few ineffective students who remain in the 
stuc y. 

The think aloud interviews in Spring 1987 were coded for incidence of 
learning strategies in the same way that Spring 1986 interviews were coded. 
As has been mentioned, analysis of the protocols has not been limited to 
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counting how many times a student uses a particular strategy, but also 
includes looking at the wavs in which strategies are used. In keeping with 
this approach, the first step iri making the longitudinal comparisons was to 
"count numbers" in the Spring 1987 data, then compare those numbers to the 
earlier data to see if any large differences emerge. In order to make the 
comparisons "equal" in terms of students, new figures were computed for 
the Spring 86 data using only those students whose data was used in the 
Spring 87 analysis. Thus, the longitudinal figures presented in this section 
of the report, unless otherwise noted, are calculated on exactly the same 
students. (As an example, the data of seven effective Spanish 3 students 
were used to calculate the Spring 86 figures presented earlier in this report. 
Four of these effectives were interviewed again in Spring 87. To make the 
comparisons on as equivalent a group as possible, the Spring 86 data was re- 
computed using data from only those four students.) 

One very important consideration in making longitudinal comparisons 
between semesters is the nature of the tasks themselves. The activities 
given the students in Spring 87 were not designed to be "comparable" to those 
given them in Spring 86. Both sets of materials asked the students to listen, 
read, and write, but that was the extent of task comparability. For 
example, Spanish 3 students listened to a monologue in Spring 86 and a 
narrative story in Spring 87. Nor was time on task an issue; students were 
allowed to work through the tasks more or less at their own pace, so that 
Individual differences in approach would emerge. The interviewer might 
occasionally prod a student who was dallying too much in one place, or 
suspend one activity in favor of another to make sure that the student 
worked on all activities in the workbook, but generally speaking the student 
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was encouraged to assume his or her natural style to working in the 
language. Therefore, comparisons between semesters must be made with 
caution, recognizing that aspects to performing the task the first time might 
have not been comparable to performing it again, one year later. 

Given this caveat, a quahtative examination of how strategy use changes 
over time is critical. While numbers address whether a student has 
increased or decreased his or her use of infer^ncing, for example, only 
qualitative analysis can reveal whether a student has changed the wav in 
which the inferencing is done, whether it appears now in combination with 
elaboration and self-monitoring or whether it is a guess that goes unchecked. 
Therefore, as with other results presented in this report, the numbers of 
strategies students used in performing the various tasks will be exhibited 
and will be used to fuel the discussion, which will be largely qualitative in 
nature. 

Terminologv Used in This Section 

Because two sets of data will be used in this section (Spring 1986 and Spring 
1987), as well as three sets of student data (beginning, intermediate and 
advanced), the following approach will be used in referring to the various 
pieces of data. Rather than make constant reference to Spring 86 or 87, the 
semester of data collection will be noted only for emphasis or to ensure 
clarity. Instead, the student level will indicate what semester is being 
referred to. For example, intermediate level students began the study in 
Spanish 3 during Spring 1986. When they were sampled one year later, they 
were in Spanish 4 and it was Spring 1987. Therefore, reference to a Spanish 
1 student would indicate that the semester being discussed is Spring 1987. 



SlmUarly, reference to a Spanish 1 student would indicate Spring 1986, while 
Spanish 2 refers to Spring 1987. Spanish 5 will be used with Spring 1986, 
and Spanish 6 for Spring 1987. When the groups of students are being 
discussed, and semester is not an issue, they will be referred to as Spanish 
1/2, 3/4, or 5/6. 

Any variations from this approach will be noted specifically. One case, for 
example, is the discussion of one of the "excepi.ional" effectives who began the 
study in Spanish 3 ana skipped Spanish 4 entirely, so that one year later 
(Spring 1987) he was in Spanish 5. Any examples drawn from this student 
will be made using his Spring 1986 designation (Sp3*03) and noting which 
semester is being referenced. 

Spanish 1/2 Longitudinal Results 

Two activities at this level of Spanish study were available for longitudinal 
comparisons: writing and cloze. The comparisons are approached in 
different ways, given the degree of comparability between the tasks across 
semesters. 

Writing. The data of seven (7) effective students form the basis for Spring 
86-87 comparisons of writing in Spanish. Exhibit III-20 presents the average 
number of times these seven students used the various learner strategies 
while writing a short paragraph about the pictures presented to them. The 
Spring 86 picture was of a family tree (see Appendix C); Spring 87 *s depicted a 
crowded hotel lobby (see Appendix H). 
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What is immediately apparent from the two sets of numbers is that the 
frequency of strategies used in Spring 87 is double that of the previous year 
(an average of 55.6, as compared with 27.0). Moreover, every strategy 
shows an increase in usage, suggesting that as the students' proficiency in 
the language increased, so did either their strategy repertoire or their need 
to use strategies to accomplish the task. Yet students did not increase the 
amQUnt they wrote in Spring 87, as the chart below indicates: 



Category 


Spring 86 


Spring 87 


Average number 
of sentences written 


3.9 


3.9 


Average number of 
words in paragraph 


23.0 


23.4 


Average number of 
words in a sentence 


6.0 


.6.1 



Given that students did not change how much they wrote, how did they 
change Ijow they wrote? Looking broadly at Exhibit III-20, student 
metacognitive strategy use shows a balanced increase from one semester to 
the other for the subcategories of planning, monitoring and evaluating, while 
the changes in cognitive strategy use appear to be largest for particular 
strategies (r?§9Urgingi translation, and elaboration) . Looking closely, 
however, at the way in which each student attacked the writing task in 
Spring 86, as compared with their performance in Spring 87, the importance 
of attitude in determining how a task is completed can be seen, as well as 
how the effectiveness of students is open to change. For example, in Spring 
86 one of the most effective students (♦16) raced through the writing without 
apparent difficulty, producing three sentences describing the family tree. 
One year later and suffering from senior slump, she takes so much time to 
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write two sentences that the period runs out before she can even glance at 
the next activity, the cloze. She is aware of dallying ("I'd better start 
writing something") but makes no effort to correct her aimlessness. The two 
sentences she actually does write (and the many she thinks about writing) 
show she is conscious that, according to the dictates of writing style, her 
paragraph should not be isolated sentences describing the picture but, rather, 
a series of sentences that fit together to tell a story. Her lack of motivation, 
however, is what ultimately drives her planning and subsequent writing. 

Spring 87 

(after examining the picture but before writing): 
Vm gonna have to start writing, I guess. . . Do I have to have 
this, like, structured or can I just write sentences about what 
the people are doing? Td rather write sentences but do they 
want me to write . . .something structured and all that 
business, which is more effort. 

(after having written the first sentence): 

I'm Just looking for any word that stands out that I know in 
Spanish that I can write about. Because then I was thinking 
that maybe I could ... have him tell her about all the crazy 
things going on in the airport - and then it would be 
structured. (♦le) 



Rather than begin by planning the structure she knows her paragraph 
should have, she stumbles into satisfying this writing "tenet." In this way, 
her effectiveness as a student is not seriously impaired on the surface^ but 
the many strategies she uses while wandering through the picture do not 
advance her through the writing activity In an efficient manner. Her Spring 
87 performance clearly shows that the use of strategies does not necessarily 
result in an improved product, particularly if the student is not interested in 
or focused upon what he or she is producing. 
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One student showed a marked change in how swiftly and smoothly he wrote. 
He had spent his spring break in the Dominican Republic, which appeared to 
result in increased confidence, as is seen in the example below. 

(Spring 86, having written "Mi papa tiene..."): 
How do you spell trein-te, I think... (int: Trelnta?) Yeah. 
Treinta six, treinta six, something like that. (Int: Why 36?) 
Well, he doesn't look that old, but I thought it would be too 
young, if I put him much younger. 

(Spring 87): 

There are muchas personas en la pictura. I don't know if 
that's a word or not. (Int: What made you pick pictura?) It 
sounds like It could be something. (*09) 



In Spring 87, this student does not ask the interviewer for information; he 
generates his own word (pictura), no doubt drawing from English (transfer 
and Inference) and the way the word sounds . That he was sensitive to 
sound is evident in the Spring 86 example, for he changes his pronunciation 
of '^treinta" following the interviewer's use of it, but in that semester he 
worked much more slowly, thinking of things to say in English first, then 
seeing if he knew the Spanish. One year and one trip later he is able to 
generate large fragments his sentences in Spanish and claims to be 
thinking mostly in Spanish. 

In contrast to this one student, most others reported thinking largely in 
English and then finding the Spanish they needed. This is very similar to the 
approach they used the year before. And while most students used many 
more strategies in Spring 87 to create their paragraphs, the results tended to 
be similar to the products of their previous writing: a series of sentences 
describing the picture but which do not tell a story and at best are loosely 
Joined by a topic sentence such as "There are many people in the room.** 
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What seems to account for the dramatic increase in strategy use for writing, 
then, is that students, having grown in proficiency, have more options about 
what they can say. Because they generate more ideas, they confront more 
decision points and have to use more strategies in order to complete their 
plans. An example of this is presented in Exhibit III-21, which contrasts a 
segment of a student's Spring 86 think aloud, where two sentences are 
produced, with a segment of the same student's think aloud one year later, 
where one sentence is produced. 

Both excerpts commence as the student begins the task. Obviously, she 
devotes more timet in Spring 87 to examining the picture and deciding what 
she wants to write, whereas in the previous session she jumped into the 
task with no preliminaries. Further, her Spring 87 plans are driven by her 
decision not to look words up in the dictionary; what she cannot say without 
resourcing, she abandons, substituting something she knows how to say or 
can guess. Woi.;ing within what she knows requires her to be flexible in 
planning her sentences, but since she knows more than she did the previous 
spring, she can pick and choose the message she wants to convey, rather 
than be limited strictly to the basics. Yet, despite this evident increase in 
proficiency, her sentences in Spring 87 are disconnected from each other, and 
the resulting paragraph is no more cohesive than what she wrote in Spring 
86. Apparently, her writing is still constrained by her limited vocabulary or 
her unwillingness or inability to produce a well-integrated story. 

What remains consistent in this student's performance across semesters is 
her tendency to monitor as she goes along, correcting mistakes and doubting 
her tenses, and her use of the French she has taken ( transfer) . This latter 
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EXHIBiT 111-21 
ExcM-pts Of Om EfTwUvt Studmi's VMHUng in Spring 06 mi Spring 87 

Spring 06: SMtMCt 1 &2 9»sat: Mis pwlrts son Gart 6onziltz y Carlos 

(St«15) 6onz«M. ni priflM Torm osU iMnitt. 



i 



r«n«nbM>wiwthirtouMtst«'or.uit,sM>. Soli! juttuMSM*. Igum. C)^l£LV>/4'tAr«. 

Int: Why do you pick Mr? , ^-WUtwI^. 

St: (Pocouso tha t's for things that art pamMnont. ^picay. wait. My paronts art Qya g^4uSJiv>^ 

Gonzaioz and Carlos 6onzaltz . Okay... urn... I alrtady did all Iho. /^doon w that ^ ^ ^^^^l^f^^ 



thoyhMionthaottMrpogt? Z<C)QC-bi.4t^ 
inl: No. . e)^^^^ 

St: Urn, ofcay. (writing) i My... cousin... Tarosa...is...(writos os and tmatii ^^.td^^CJCU^ 
'int: ^ art you thinking? ^ ii')<VtUt^Cc>' Cf-O 

St: (That that's for tA and not for «.na. andL |(f laddaT . that's iiko Fronch... &oUnm I S^^^^ff^^ 

got my Fronch and Spanish confusod. (iit urn, lo t's sot. It goos 'soy. os...- (i$iioss 111 ^^^^^^^^^4) 
putT coslknowUwt'showyousayitinFronch. Ill somaUmos do that whan lYn not P/A 
sura of hpw to do it in Spanish. HI just wnto it in Fronch. flSl^jMn. orttt v. (wrilas f 
i>onita)(Hovbo... ohthat^... bUmIU? W«l (c«^, -Mf to ro«l 'oil.-) (^J^^/^* 

Int: Esliinstoadoftsl? ^)^,.La«u^ 
^St: mwtll. lean! romaniiMr that point too wall. 
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Spring 1WI7: SoNtMct 1 Rosuit: El hombro llama su osposa al aoroport. 

St: (boginning)(Ffctl1n thinking what this is and whartthoy art, ^m^tryinot^ ^^i^U^^^-y 
thoacth/ity that I know tte most about, so lean wriU about it. sol donlh«« to look b) 6efcACH^ (It^ 
jords up cos it^ ipain\(Wt is this guy on thotalaphona. and lYn looking at thodog^ ^^''XJv 
Gjl«tMi*ingiflknowhow>saydogandido(M C)^Vi^2^ 
thooMiosttowritoaboul.^j£anldonlwdnlto ^^6^VjtSLL'^\ 
I donl know auitCMt or JJII down. f&th an 1 dont know if i know how to say. Iftt. p 4-wiawii^<^ 
runsor*rfriikt»f.felij^coiyoUTrionlyal V^^AA^^Uj^'^) 
any words Usay. flWm do tho guy on tha Utophona thou^. El hon*ro llami.. '^H^^ArM. 
M: yM art you thinking? ^ ytK.WI^n Vy'^QMp/^'Lvftut 

St: Fim tr ying to think if I should say calls Ms wift... hm (wt^wusa- taposa.^ at that ^ t^)P/A Tl^^viOyvv) 
cositwasinourl«l4.\0iwaiLMiwift.noti^^^^ (orastsun. carrtctstosu) ^f^^ m^i^tci^) 
LiinLhis wift... (S> thin king if I should say to toll har„. (fa tall, dad r /wt that 's a pain JZ^) ^ Ca.<uJ> 
btcau9tldonlknowhowtedothal.UitindirtcUthadirtctpronoun^tDain.ldont '^V-'Iv\S^ 
rttllykftowhowtodotMwithinnnitim. (nimak aitinthtairport. {ldontkn ow iCv4>UAyvmaHt^'^ 
how to say -at tht airport' in Spanish. SomalMng iika that, (writts rwaoorol f 1^-5^ 

Int: intarosUng construction. Looks 11(0 Frtnch.< '^'\^^^Ltat*iDA^^ 

O^lSi St: Oaps. Itis. IdtttalUhatlma. ItRthamawftisadallthttlwt. Rcorrtctsto aaroBort) Y>^^j^^^^^^^.> 

,,,.,0, i)W^^f>^) 0>^^.^.,. 



strategy is not particularly helpful to her, although it permits her to find an 
approximate of the word she needs and thus move along in her writing. 
Using "raeroport", however, in Spring 87 was not a deliberate transfer: 
upon questioning, she admits that when she wrote the word, she was 
unaware that she was writing French. 

All students showed a similar consistency in using certain strategies. The 
student in the above example monitored on line, not after the fact, and 
recoursed to her French; another student (*0l) relied upon imagery and 
auditorv self -monitoring in both semesters to recall information; two others 
(*10 and *13) planned only at the sentence level, then translated , often 
moving word b/ word. These findings support the emerging awareness that 
students vary greatly from each other in what strategies they use and how 
they use them. While most students make use of most of the strategies in 
the course of these think aiouds and while strategies such as elaboration , 
self-monitor iny. and deduction could be considered core strategies in each 
student's repertoire, certain of the strategies are used as a matter of 
personal style and choice and reflect that student's individual approach. The 
use of these strategies seems relatively stable across time. 

Another question to be addressed concerns the core strategies students use 
while writing: did the manner In which these students applied planning , 
self-monitoring, translation, and elaboration undergo a change as their 
proficiency increased? These strategies are examined closely in the next 
pages. 
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Planning. Spring 87 writing think alouds saw these seven effective 
students making more plans about what they were going to write than in 
the previous year (an average of 6.4, as compared with 4.0, respectively). As 
has been mentioned, this is likely due to increases in their proficiency which 
allow them to consider a wider range of sentences to write. But Planning 
can be at the discourse, sentence or phrase level, be directed at the process of 
writing, not the product ( planning to composg ). be general and move later to 
the specific, or involve taking a broad look at the overall organization of the 
task at hand (formerly the category of advance organizer ). Comparing the 
types of plans that students made in Spring 86 with those of Spring 87 
indicates that a small shift is taking place in the size of the language chunk 
students are focusing upon in their plans: 



Type of Plan 


Raw Count 
Spring 86 


Raw Court 
Spring 87 


Discourse 


2 


2 


General 


9 


12 


Sentence- level 


13 


18 


Phrase-level 


1 


7 


to Compose 


1 


2 


Other 


2 


4 


Raw Total, Planning 


28 


45 


Average (n=7) 


4.0 


6.4 



While students are still focusing predominately upon planning at the sentence 
level, th«y ar« beginning to plan also at the phrase level. This can be seen in 
the Spring 87 excerpt in Exhibit III-21 when the student in question plans the 
first part of her sentence (I'm trying to think if I should say calls his wife"), 
writes this fragment and corrects it, before moving on to planning the second 
half ("I'm thinking if I should say to tell her"), only to have to substitute 
when this plan presents her with difficulties ("I don't know how to do that" 
so ^ril make it in the airport"). Planning at the phrase level is not an 
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unusual approach to writing even when writing in the native language. By 
"partitioning the problem," the writer is able to devote attention to one aspect 
of the problem at a time and, thus, is able to handle the many constraints of 
the writing process (Flower and Hayes, 1980). This appears to be what the 
student has done. Such a shift in focus indicates that students are perhaps 
bqytflpjTi^o be able to approach writing in Spanish with some of the same 
strategies they use when writing in English, and that the increases in their 
proficiency allow them the confidence to not have to plan the entire sentence 
and check their Spanish vocabulary before putting pen to paper. 

Self-monitoring. Like planning, self-monitoring can assume a variety 
of forms. Comparing the way in which students monitored what they were 
writing in Spring 86 with their monitoring one year later indicates that 
students not only increased their use of this strategy over time, but also 
changed the focus of their monitoring. 



Type of 


Raw Count 


Raw Count 


Self-Monitor 


Spring 86 


Spring 87 


Comprehensibility 


13 


37 


Double Check 


0 


3 


Production 


14 


8 


Style 


1 


0 


Auditory/Visual 


1 


8 


Raw Total, Self-monitoi- 


29 


56 


Average (n=7) 


4.1 


8.0 



In the year between data collection points, students appear to have become 
more concerned with how much sense their writing is making (monitoring 
for comprehcnsibllitv) and somewhat less concerned with whether the words 
are spelled correctly (monitoring for production). 
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(Spring 86): 

Esposo de Susana Gonzilez. (laughs as she corrects spelling of 
Gonzalez) I feel retarded. (Spl#03) 

(Spring 87): 

El hombre se llama, I mean... Vm trying to remember how to 
say "to speak." Vm thinking of name. Because I know... me 
llamo, I know llamo, but it doesn't seem like it's going to be 
right for speaking. (Sp2^03) 



This shift in concern is most likely a function of knowing more Spanish 
rather than of developing careless habits. In Spring 87, in addition to having 
to attend to spelling and accents, students now know enough of the language 
to be aware of nuances of meaning for some words, as in the student's 
wondering whether "Uamar" is appropriately used when referring to 
"speaking." 

Students are also more inclined in Spring 87 to make use of their "ear" or 
"eye" to make decisions (auditorv/visual self- monitoring^) , which suggests that 
they are developing a sense of how Spanish sounds and/or looks, as in the 
following example drawn from a Spring 87 think aloud: 

St: I was looking at this guy who fell. And ... I was thinking to 
hit, but that's like . when you're saying someone hits, like 
a car-crash, what's the word for that? Chocat- . . . chocato 
or something like that. C-h-o-c ... I think it's "t", I can't 
remember. I'll just say the guy falls. And I was thinking 
in the book, in Lesson 3, we were talking about what people 
do, casarse ... c- . . . 

Int: Casarse. 

St: ... c-a-s-e-r . . . Casars- (sounding it out under breath) 
Int: C-a- . . . you're writing it at the bottom of the page. Why? 
St: Because I was looking in the book, I was trying to 

remember how It looks when it's written down. 
Int: So you came up with it. Ahh. Now you write caerse. 
St: Yeah, that's it. To fall. (Sp2^01) 



^ ^ u 



This student appears to have grouped the "c" words together in her mind and 
has to decide whether "to fall" is chocar, casarse, or caerse. In searching 
for the word she wants (caerse), she uses both auditory and visual self- 
monitoring (as well as academic elaboration and note- taking ), and is 
ultimately successful. 

Elaboration. Students used roughly double the number of elaborations 
in the Spring 87 writing activity as they had the year before (7.4 in Spring 
87, as opposed to 3.6 in Spring 86), with the elaborations being of the following 
types: 



Type 


Raw Count 


Raw Count 


Elaboration 


Spring 86 


Spring 87 


Personal 


0 


12 


Academic 


8 


14 


World 


1 


1 


Between Parts 


1 


4 


Creative 


12 


13 


with Self-evaluation 


3 


5 


Other 


0 


3 


Raw Total, Elaborations 


25 


52 


Average (n=7) 


3.6 


7.4 



Obviously, the most dramatic change is that students arc offering more 
personal elaboratioriS in the Spring of 87. These elaborations also tend to be 
negative in tone, such as "that's a pain because I don't know how to do that" 
(♦15) and "I should know what dog is called but I can't remember. I feel 
dumb now cofi I use it all the time" (#03) and the voice of alarm in 
discovering a problem, "Uh-oh" (#13). This finding may be an artifact of the 
interview situation itself; in Spring 87 the interviewer is now familiar to 
them, and they may feel more comfortable with expressing their affective 
reaction to what is happening at the moment. It is interesting to note that, 
while students increased their use of most other types of elaboration 
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(academic, between parts, self-evaiuative, and other), the number of 
creative and world elaborations stays virtually the same. Students barely 
make reference in either semester to knowledge they have gained from the 
world- and seem to rely most heavily and consistently upon their own 
creatlvitv . 

(Spring 86, examining the picture of the family tree): 
Pedro es . . . what about Pedro? Pedro is ugly! No. No, no, 
Sergio is the definitely the one that's the loser! Okay! 

(Spring 87, examining the picture of the hotel lobby): 
So... I guess ril write on this little guy. Seftor Martinez. 
Okay, that^s him. (Writes this invented name next to the 
figure of the man on the phone) (*13) 



Thus, it would appear as if small changes did take place in the way that 
students at this beginning level of Spanish study went about writing their 
paragraphs in Spring 87, as contrasted with the year before. Although they 
are still planning what they want to say predominately at the sentence level, 
there are signs that plans are also being made at the phrase level, which 
approximates more how writing is done in the native language. Further, 
they devote more attention in Spring 87 to monitoring the sense of what they 
are saying than the superficial aspects of spelling or accent marks, and are 
beginning to develop and use their "ear" and "eye" for making decisions. 
Although these changes are small, they would seem to indicate that increases 
In proficiency subtly shift the way in which certain strategies are used. 

Reading and Gra mmar Cloze . The reading/grammar cloze was the last 
activity in both semesters' think aloud sessions, and not all Spanish 1/2 
students were able to complete It. Thus, the number of students available 
for Spring 86-87 comparisons is five (^04, ^09, ^13, ^15, and ^17). 
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Spring 86 cloze dealt with Juan's typical day, while Spring 87 cloze was 
entitled "Teresa Pimcntel, Mcdica (Teresa Pimentel, doctor). Quantitative 
comparisons of how many and which strategies students used to read both 
cloze passages are not appropriate, because the two stories and the tasks 
presented to the students with each are not comparable. For example, the 
Spring 86 cloze contained nine blanks (4 nouns and 5 verbs), and the Spring 
87 cloze contained nineteen (5 nouns, 2 verbs, 12 other forms of speech). 
Therefore, one sentence in each cloze will be examined to see how students 
went about reading and understanding it, then filling in the blank. Each 
sentence contains words or phrases that the students were not expected to 
know; the Spring 87 sentence contains two blanks and is longer than the 
Spring 86 sentence being examined. The sentences are: 
S pring 86 : 

A las tr«s d« la tard« rsgr«sanios juntos a la — (car^^) 

(At three in the afternoon we go back together to the — (house) — 

Spring 97: 

Pasa muclio titrmpo (con) sus pacient«s, «Jcplicandol«s 

sus probltmas medicos y contestando — ^(sus)_ preguntas. 

(She spends a lot of time (with) her patients, explaining their 

problems to them and answering their questions.) 

In Spring 86, four of the five students correctly filled in the blank with 

••casa" (the fifth student skipped it). In Spring 87 all five students correctly 

filled in "con," some quite automatically, and three filled in the next blank 

with an acceptable "las- (the), although "sus" (their) is a more correct 

response. The strategies these students used most frequently while working 

with each sentence were, in order: 

Spring 86 Spring 87 

translation (lO) Translation (21) 

Inferencing (8) Self-monitor — (21) 

Questions for Clar/Verif (7) Inferencing (9) 
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Self-monitoring (5) Elaboration (8) 

Transfer (4) Questions for Clar/Verif (7) 

Elaboration ~ (4) Transfer (6) 

Resourcing — (4) Deduction (4) 



This rank ordering indicates that students used the same core of strategies to 
solve the two sentences, although the relative weight they gave to each 
strategy shifted a bit (i.e., self-monitorlny became more frequent in the 
spring 87 task). Closer examination of the strategies by their subcategories 
(e.g., academic versus world elaboration) showed attle difference in use 
between semesters, however, nor was there any detectable shift In strategy 
combinatipns . In both semesters, for example, students tended to use 
inferengiqg with transfer to guess at meanings of words (" . . . explicandoles, 
explaining? EXP, E-x-p-1-... Sp2#13), and self-monitoring with deduction 
("Oh now I get it, this is the present progressive, -ANDO . . . Sp2#15). If any 
change can be seen, it is with one individual in particular, not the group as a 
Whole, and appears to relate back to the issue of emerging effectiveness 
raised earlier in this section. 



The student in question (#17) used nearly the same number of unique 
strategies in solving the Spring 87 sentence (9 different strategies, as opposed 
to 8 for the Spring 86 sentence) but increased the variety of ways in which 
she used the strategies. For example, m the rirst think aloud session she 
monitored once, for comprehension; in the Spring 87 session, she monitored 
fpr 90Tnprfnen<^|op and also for oroductinn and her own strategy n.p 
Excerpts from each semester's think aloud are provided in Exhibit III-22 as 
examples of this student's approach to figuring out what she does not know. 
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EMWVts frm One 'Exciplionil' Efrtctivt Siudmi's Ciozt Think Aloud 
in Spring 86 md Spring 87 

Spriiif 86 (AlMtrn<tel«Ur<it.r«grM«noijwitMal«-JtcaM)-..) 

St: A l« tTM dt !■ tflrdi rtgrtswtwiJ Ll doot know that word (UwohiX juntos • l«. okay. 6-t\siJl <-^^'^ 

fetUrao of Ihi Urdt. oh. bmnw tydti mwM iftarnoan. so that's gonna bt at thrta in ^ Vj^^^ (^^-^ 

tha aftamoon. (idonl know th at word, battar look it up. c.") kZu^vj.U^ 
mt: (obsarving) Rograsamos. | ^ 1/CU?> 

St: WWI. I donl hw/a it(in thadicUonaryx ()utrat um. i think itmaana thavarfa ratum. C^^ilyvW^AXJL 



Int: MtydoyoutMiricthat? ) <vtUA<i(C(r (^-^^ 

Sl: BacauaatraaraaaHai ia raqraaatop. raarwivB l a raoraaaiwA atg.. rtg. ISo ai thr- 0 

O'clock wa ratum Juntos a la..|ni look up Juntos, aooks it up in dlcUonary) Oh, CW^^ 

togathar. ratum to./l guoss thiy startad out (unintailigibia) casa. I supposa, a la A.N ^iJo C&P> 



Sprinf 87 iPmm mucho tiampo _j(con]L. aua paciantas. aMplicandolas aus problamas mtdicos y 
contastando — (sus) praguntM. 

St: llhiiikthatisapand.bacauaalju8tramanibaradpasarvwacionas.(y^ 

much tima. I w» gonna put con (writas this in), con sus pwriantas. axplicindolas sus ^^^^ CfU'> 

pn*lam4j4d!c«Mns«^ ^^^{^^^"^^^ 

patiantsaMplainingmadicalproblamsandniaybaanswaring^^^^^notraally ^'UfA^ 

aura thaugh. cos this aintastandoJW navaraaantlMt baforaviith tha andinglika that. f^^^JJ^^I^J^JJ^ 

-Indohn.soidonlknowirthat'savarl). butltn JustguassingtlMtitissomathingtlwt Qc^ucVi<VC 
I just tmmd coma across yat(b2wsa it nMkas sonsa. 
Int: How did you flgura out aiflicandolas? You just said you'd navarsaan that kind of an 

andingbafora. « t2(^0iM/t«^w^ . 

St: (uustlookadi t tha ba9iDning of that, axptaining. I was going to look it up. (oaafs A^^^^t^^^ 

through dh^anry W netgain o ta find that word thart. i can Ull. i maan. as it is. ^ W ^teM'6&'^^ 

(pauaa) Qgkari tjo aapMn and 111 Juat guost ttatthat mawing ia p«^lal to -ing ^^^^I^^W^-^) 

andiiiqi»Ei>iHsh. ^>d this is too, contastando. iUvt^vUC 

wd iwaiiWai«aathMn to tha smainding. that's why it^kM of str;^ ^^Mj(^(S^y 

mwgrifii^itMitlVnJustgoingtopul-an^ "^^vvt^^^ 
what contartarmaani. and that would halp jaakasigd ictiflnary) Answar.yoah. I 



hadngradthatoutbacaua aofquastlow^Jdentkn ewhowtosay-any.- Ill just ^)5'^>^ (.Uf) 
say las. baciuM I cwlramambar and I thliik that Is corract. I maw, gram matically.'^ ^ Vul?>^ 

(wHtas las' in aacand Mank) ellk>(^^ 
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!n both semesters' think alouds, the student relies upon using the dictionary 
(resourcing and translation) and transferring from English and Spanish to 
infer meanings of unknown words. Clearly looking words up is a habit she 
has; she is also very efficient in doing so, finding the word quickly, then 
jumping back to reading. What seems to distinguish her performance from 
the others, in addition to the thoroughness she shows, is her flexibility in 
calling up what she knows and using it and her metalinguistic awareness. 
She is the only one of the five effectives who figured out the meaning of "tres 
de la tarde" (Spring 86) by transferring from "buenas tardes" (good 
afternoon). The others thought of being late (another meaning of tarde) and 
had to work their way around to the proper meaning. In Spring 87, she 
confronts "explicandoloes" and "contestando" by analyzing what the "-ando" 
might mean, but has misgivings about her analysis ( self-monitoring) because 
of expectations she formed ("it's just that they are both different and I 
would expect them to have the same ending"). But the sense of the sentence, 
within the context of the paragraph, is what ultimately guides her 
inferepciqg ('Tm just guessing that it is something that I just haven't come 
across yet, because it makes sense"). She uses the dictionary, unnecessarily, 
to confirm her assumptions. 

In this case, effectiveness seems to be determined by equal parts intuition, 
cleverness, and persistence. The student is not the only one to generate the 
correct answers to these cloze sentences, but her mind seems to be the one 
most versatile in reviewing incoming information and fitting it in with what 
she already knows. 
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In summary, then, the reading and grammar cloze did not reveal much 
change in strategy use over time. All students used basically the same 
strategies to arrive at their answers, and the answers were, for the most 
part, correct. As with the writing activity, these data tend to indicate that 
certain strategies go with certain tasks, and that students have their own 
styles that may influence whether they use a particular strategy or not (i.e., 
resourcing). Degrees of effectiveness, though, can be seen in the students in 
the amount of effort they invest in the task, in how efficiently they arrive 
at their solutions and, ultimately, in how complete their understanding of the 
reading passage is. 

Spanish 3/4 Longitudinal Results 

Three activities are available at this level of Spanish study for longitudinal 
comparisons: listening, writing, and cloze. As was mentioned earlier in this 
section, the data of four effective students form the basis of Spring 86-87 
comparisons. Of the three other students deemed effective in the original 
Spanish 3 sample, one graduated (*06), one dropped Spanish study (^09), and 
one skipped to Spanish 5 (♦03). 

li?tfflfflg. Exhibit III-23 presents the average number of times the four 
effective students used the various learner strategies while listening during 
the think aloud sessions of Spring 86 and 87. Spring 86 hstening consisted of 
a monologue about a Bolivian miner (see Appendix D), while Spring 87 
presented a narrative story about an old man who rides the streetcar with a 
pipe in his mouth (see Appendix H). The latter passage was longer than the 
former; it also contained six pauses for the student to think aloud, while the 
miner's monologue only contained four. Therefore, it might be expected that 
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students would report using more strategies for listening to the story of the 
old man. As Exhibit III-23 shows, this is indeed the case (an average total of 
42.5 strategies in Spring 87, compared with 26.0 the year before). 

However, the pattern of strategy use is different. In terms of meta- 
cognitive strategy use, students planned more and monitored and evaluated 
less in Spring 86 than in the following year. Several factors may be behind 
this changed performance. For one, the design of the workbook was 
purposefully different. In Spring 86, the page introducing the listening 
activity contained instructions, a brief statement about the listening topic, 
and a list of four questions. The introductory page in the following year's 
workbook presented instructions, a statement of the topic, and the sentence 
"You will asked to answer the questions on the following page." Of interest 
here was whether students would take the initiative to look at the questions 
before listening, if questions were not directly in front of them. 
Unfortunately, none did. The effect, then, of listing questions In the clear 
sight of the students is to increase the likelihood of them using the questions 
before listening to hypothesize about what they might hear and to plan to 
listen for specific words, phrases, or ideas ( selective attention) . In the 
absence of the questions, students were able to plan less before listening and, 
by default, had tc monitor more while listening. It may also be that the 
four students performed this way in Spring 87 because they felt more 
comfortable with hstening to Spanish one year later and perceived less need 
to plan ahead for the activity. 

The four effective students reported using more cognitive strategics in the 
Spring 87 listening task, most particularly: elaboration , transfer, and 
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summarizing^ While these increases may be due in part to the greater 
length of the later passage, they may also represent a subtle shift in listening 
approach. For example, the use of elaboration, when examined by sub-- 
categories, looks as follows: 



Type of 


Raw Count 


Raw Count 


Elaboration 


Spring 1986 


Spring 1987 


Personal 


2 


11 


Academic 


4 


8 


World 


0 


4 


Between Parts 


5 


4 


with Self-evaluation 


1 


4 


Other 


2 


2 


Raw Total, Elaborations 


14 


33 


Average (n=4) 


3.5 


8.3 



In Spring 87 listening, students offered more personal elaborations, finding 
the story "kinda silly" (*07), or expressing surprise at how it proceeded 
<*05), curiosity about what a particular word might mean (♦ll), or judgment 
about the story's sense ("that^s a better ending", #01). Being familiar with 
the interviewer and the interview situation may have contributed to this 
greater offering of personal impressions in the Spring 87 think alouds. 
Further, the Spring 87 passage was a story told with dramatic emphasis, 
while the monologue of the earlier semester was dry and serious; this 
difference in tone may be in part responsible for the more personal reaction 
of the students. 

In Spring 87, the four effectives also reported elaborating more to their 
academic and world knowledge while listening, and appeared to analyze the 
narrative both for its story grammar and for its specific language, a type of 
awareness not evident in the prior think alouds. "It's so wordy," says one 
student (*07); she also notes that the main character "doesn't have a name. 



they Just call him el viejo (the old man)." She finds the story "like one of 
those 'see Jane run' kinda things. Jane said, he asked..." and says that the 
back-and-forth repetitive dialogue between the old man and the conductor 
makes the story easier to comprehend. The main difficulty the students 
seemed to have had in understanding was keeping track of who was 
speaking, since both parts are read by the narrator ("it's the sort of thing 
that gets screwed up in English, so sometimes you don't remember the order 
of conversation", ♦05). Again, though, the fact that the passage was a storv 
may be responsible for the students referring to such world-based 
knowledge; the miner's monologue may not be the type of passage that 
activates a listener's "story" expectations and schema. 

The Spring 87 increase in transfer is mainly due to one student's (♦ll) heavy 
use of this strategy. Interestingly, this student is one of the effectives who 
reported having more difficulty in Spanish A. He appears to understand the 
passage fairly well, but has to work harder at it than in his previous think 
aloud, often analyzing single words, something he had not done in the Spring 
86 session. He is the only one of the four who spent a significant amount of 
time contemplating the list of vocabulary words before listening to the 
passage, transferring from English and Spanish alike to glean some sense of 
what the words might mean. 

(Befor« listaning) Detx«n«. Detain? Kind of looks like 
detain. To hold, tencr. 

(After listening) I came to detiene and even though I just 
said what I thought it meant, it kind of threw me, cos I 
hadn't heard it before, and then I kind of lost a little bit in 
that section, but then I got back on track. I think I did 
try and think, about what it meant, and then I said, oh 
well, I just said what it meant. I just said, forget it and 
... try and get back with it so I don't lose the rest. 
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On one hand, this student is processing from the bottom up, analyzing at a 
very low level in order to comprehend. On the other hand, he is also using 
whatever linguistic knowledge he has available to help himself understand, 
as in "something rctirar. Tirar, to throw, retirar, maybe go away or recede 
or something along that line. "Re-" - to do it again, or to return, to go back. 
He's gonna go away...". First, he refers to his Spanish knowledge 
(tirar=throw) to infer the meaning of retirar, then transfers from Latin 
regarding the prefix "re-" and arrives at more or less the meaning of the 
verb. So it would seem that he has increased his use of strategies to offset 
his newfound difficulties with the language. 

The greater use of summarization in Spring 87 is linked to the increases in 
s?lf-m9nitoriQg, since the two strategies arc often used in conjunction with 
each other. "It just kept coming through my mind that he's insisting that 
he's not smoking" is an example of the strategy appearing alone (♦u), but 
"I'm sure that was a joke. Just because of the way she was saying it. And 
I can't quite get it" shows the same student trying to make sense of the story 
(self-monitoripg) and summarizing the piece he managed to understand. Also, 
the students appeared to have greater difficulty understanding the story of 
the old man, perhaps causing them to resort to summarizing as a means of 
defining what made sense and what had escaped them. This would seem to 
reinforce the finding that students tend to use strategies only when there is 
need. 



In contrast to the four students' increased use of certain strategies, there 
was a drastic fall-off in note-taking In the first data collection session 
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students were meticulous about Jotting down the answers to the questions as 
they heard them. Not one student took notes during the story of the old 
man. It is difficult to tell if this is because the questions were not listed 
before them or because their "stake" in the task was not sufficient to 
motivate them to note-taking. 

In conclusion, then, these four students appear to have altered certain 
aspects of their strategy use for listening in the year between data 
collections. Metacognitively, they came to plan less and monitor more; the 
pattern of their cognitive strategy use is somewhat different as well. 
ElabQratiQn and summarization appear more frequently in the Spring 87 
think alouds, note-taking not at all. These data make the link between 
note-taking and selective attention clear, as well as the desirability of putting 
questions directly in front of the students to spur use of this strategy 
combination. In many regards the students give the impression of having 
become a bit more lazy in Spanish 4, preferring to ride along and take what 
comes rather than to be rigorous and methodical. Senior slump and 
familiarity with the interview situation may play parts in their more 
relaxed attitude, but the shift in strategy use may also be linked to the 
differing nature of the listening passage and, at times, the difficulties two 
students in particular (♦O? and ♦ll) reported having in Spanish 4 class. 
Overall, though, it can be seen that the students retained use of several core 
strategies for listening in Spring 87 that they had used previously, showing 
that certain strategies tend to go with this task. The most salient of these 
are mQnttormtl, elaboration, and inferencing . 
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WrlUng. Exhibit III-24 presents the average number of times the four 
effective students used the various learner strategies while writing during 
the think aloud sessions of Spring 86 and 87. In both sessions, students were 
asked to write about a picture in their workbook and were permitted great 
latitude in determining what they wanted to say and in setting their own 
pace for saying it. Spring 86's picture was a busy intersection (see Appendix 
D); Syring 87 's was of a crowded hotel lobby (sec Appendix H). 

Students report using exactly the same number of strategies in both 
semesters (61.3). However, the breakdown of which strategies were used in 
which semester (and how) is different: for example, metacognitive strategy 
use went down slightly in Spring 87, while cognitive strategy use went up. 
Further, within the category of metacognitive strategies, planning for writing 
increased, while self -evaluation plummeted. This latter is opposite to the 
metacognitive trend noted in listening. 

But how much did students write in the two semesters? The chart below 
indicates their actual word/sentence production in both data collection points. 



Category 


Spring 86 


Spring 87 


Average number of 
sentences written 


6.8 


4.5 


Average number of 
words in paragraph 


56.8 


44.8 


Average number of 
words in a sentence 


8.4 


9.9 



Obviously, each student tended to write more in Spring 86 than in the think 
aloud session one year later, Yet more planning was done in the latter 
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session. The students appeared to take more time to examine the picture and 
think about what they wanted to write, rather than just jumping in and 
beginning to write. As an example: 



(Spring 86, starting the task): I'm just trying to pick out which 
one I want to be. I think Vm going to be these kids here with 
the radio. 

(Spring 87, starting the task): I guess it*s in a hotel or something 
and this girl's got a dog und he's running away, (rm) just kind 
of look at what everybody's doing. The guy on the phone, the 
bellhop on the ground... and perro... I'm sort of labeUing 
everything in Spanish, as I go through looking at the picture. 



The Igvgl at which the students planned was also different, as the chart 
below indicates: 



Type of 


Raw Count 


Raw Count 


Plan 


Spring 86 


Spring 87 


Discourse 


3 


5 


General 


7 


7 


Sentence-level 


17 


4 


Phrase-level 


6 


22 


Other 


0 


3 


Raw total, Planning 


32 


41 


Average (n=4) 


8.0 


10.3 



Most striking in these figures is that in Spring 1986 students tended to plan at 

the $?nt?n(?? level; one year later, the-- appeared to plan predominately at the 

Phra?? level. As an illustration of this shift in focus: 

(Spring 86, scntgnce level plan): I'm going to put that the 
policeman doesn't see. 

(Spring 87, two jaiuasa l«vcl plans): Let's see, I'll give these 
people names. Los Gomez, cos it's used a lot everywhere... los 
Gomea sign the register ... (pause while writes "Los Gomez firman 
el registro")... I wanna say "and the worker says, um... says 
welcome." (finishes the sentence with "y el dependiente dice 
Blervenido.") (#07) 
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While translation plays an obvious part in the above example, in fact most of 
the effective students tended to begin their sentences In Spanish and revert to 
English when they ran into difficulties. This initial generation In Spanish 
happened in both semesters and, typically, occurred at the phrase level, with 
the students using "stock" phrases with which they were very familiar. 
"Those would be newlyweds," observes one student (^11) of the Spring 87 
hotel lobby picture. "I automatically associate these two, I think it's the 
pictures with our lessons that really do it, cos I see that and it*s novios, cos 
they look... like they just got married. So Vll say unos novios... acaban de... 
that's just another one of those catch phrases..." He pauses at this point to 
consider what the word "to marry" might be. 

As was noted in an earlier section of this report, creating at the phrase level 
is not an unusual approach to writing even when v/riting in the native 
language. In Spring 86 these students showed many signs of approaching 
writing in Spanish as they would approach the task in English. One year 
later, the signs are even stronger. They are concerned with producing 
cohesive paragraphs, not isolated sentences ("Whenever I have to write 
something, I try and think of how I can relate everybody to everybody else", 
Sp4*ll), with whether ihe words they choose are communicating the message 
they want (rm Jusc trying to get the idea across of the sequence of the dog 
and the girl and the man", Sp4*0l), with the logic of what they are saying 
(•1 guess they didn't Just get married If they have a baby. Of course, you 
know, it happens", Sp4*n), and with creativitv ("maybe it's grandmother 
sitting in there, yeah, grandma, abuela... she, oh yeah, she wants to go to the 
casino", Sp4*05). Perhaps because their proficiency in Spanish has increased. 



the students need to devote less time to struggling over the words and 
structures and can afford to spend more time in creating a paragraph with a 
consistent or clever perspective. 



Many of the writing considerations listed above involve self -monitoring , one 
of the strategies that showed a small decrease in use from one year to the 
next (an average of 14.0 s?lf -monitors in the Spring 86 writing session and 
11.3 in Spring 87). Part of the decline could be due to the fact that students 
wrote less in Spring 87, but there is also a small shift in how the students 
self-monitored, as indicated by sub-category below. 



Type of 


Raw Count 


Raw Count 


Self-monitor 


Spring 86 


Spring 87 


Comprehension 


22 


18 


Double check 


4 


0 


Production 


12 


14 


Style 


3 


6 


Auditory/Visual 


15 


7 


Raw total, Self-monitor 


56 


45 


Average (n=4) 


14.0 


11.3 



Stylistic self-monitoring went up, while auditory, double check, and 
comprehension monitoring declined. Again, it would seem as if the students 
were more sure of their ability to write in Spanish in the Spring 87 session 
and spent less time occupied with actual details of Spanish. A similar shift 
in use of self-evaluation appears to confirm such an explanation. Not only 
did the students average a much lower use of self-evaluation but a closer 
look at how they self-evaluated shows much less time spent examining their 
language repertoire to see if they know how to say this word or that one or 
in checking over their work to see if they have accented and spelled words 
properly. 
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In terms of the cognitive strategies, virtually no changes took place in how 
many times the four students used deduction or substitution . Elaboration 
and summarizing, however, showed an increased usage, a finding in keeping 
with the Spring 87 listening data (see above). As with the listening data, the 
type of elaboration used by students shows a shift, as indicated below. 



Type of 


Raw Count 


Raw Count 


Elaboration 


Spring 86 


Spring 87 


Personal 


8 


6 


Academic 


7 


16 


World 


0 


6 


Between Parts 


2 


6 


Creative 


3 


7 


Other 


6 


3 


Raw total, elaborations 


26 


44 


Average (n=4) 


6.5 


11.0 



Spring 87 writing samples, then, show these students using many more 
academic, world, between parts, and creative elaborations as they produce 
their paragraphs. These increases may result from the fact that strategies 
often appear in combination with each other. For example, an increased 
concern with style and cohesion ( planning, say, at the discourse level) would 
result in awareness that the various parts of the paragraph must hold 
together and, thus, an increase in elaboration between parts would be in 
order. That students showed increases in so many subcategories of 
elaboration, both here and in the listening data, may suggest that they are 
becoming more adept at using the range of their knowledge, drawing not just 
from what they have learned in school, but also from their own creativity 
and from what they know of the world ("I wanna say *and the worker says 
welcome'... I think thafd be really weird if someone said that to me. People 
don't say welcome, they say, can I help you?", Sp4*07). 
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In summary, then, a picture of how these effective students h.^ve changed in 
writing in Spanish emerges from the longitudinal comparisons. They seem 
to show less concern with the content of their vocabulary repertoire and 
much more concern with getting across their points. To this end, they plan 
more and monitor their style, drawing from world knowledge and their own 
creative ideas to produce work that they feel less need to check (self- 
evaluation). In many regards, their newfound tendency to summarize may 
perform the functions of self-evaluation, for they occasionally re-read what 
they had written before producing the next piece. Such an act may allow 
them to check their work even as it helps them to unify the various 
sentences. What seems evident, though, is that the use of the various 
strategies is tied to producing a good written product; that the product is in 
Spanish seems, at times, almost a secondary concern. What limitations the 
students encounter in their vocabulary they neatly side-step, showing that 
they have become more practiced at working with what they know and less 
hamstrung by what they do not. 
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Spanish 5/fe Longitudinal Results 

Data from the writing and the cloze activities are available for longitudinal 
comparisons of students at the advanced level of Spanish study. Longitudinal 
data from Spring 1986 to Spring 1987 are available for two effective students 
only (the two less effective Spanish 5 students graduated in Spring 86 and 
could not be followed longitudinally). 

Writing. Exhibit III-25 presents the average number of times the two 
effective students used the various learning strategies while writing during 
the think aloud sessions of Spring 86 and 87. In both sessions, students were 
asked to write about a pictur e in their workbooks. The same pictures were 
used as with Spanish 3 and Spanish 4 students; in Spring 86, a drawing of a 
busy city intersection was used to elicit the writing sample (see Appendix D), 
while the picture of a crowded hotel lobby was used in Spring 87 (see 
Appendix H). 

Students reported using more than twice as many strategies in Spring 87 (an 
average of 114.5 strategies used) than in Spring 86 (an average of 49.5). This 
held true in all three categories of strategies. Metacognitive strategies rose 
from an average number of 29.5 in Spring 86 to an average of 55.5 in Spring 
87. Cognitive strateyies rose from an average of 17.5 to an average of 48, and 
social/affective fttrategieft rose from 2.5 in 1986 to 11 in 1987. Differences were 
also found in the percentage of strategies used in each of the three categories. 
Use of metacognitive strategies fell from one year to the next (59. 6X of all 
strategies used in Spring 86, compared with 48.5f in Spring 87), while use of 
cognitive and social/affective strategies rose (cognitive: 35.4JC in Spring 86, 
41.9% in Spring 87; social/affective: 5. If, up to 9.6f). What this indicates is 
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that, while overall use of all categories of straetgies increased, the increase 
was greatest in cognitive strategy use. The most dramatic strategy increases 
were noted in the use of: self-monitoring , elaboration , and summarizing . 

In comparing the amount written in the two semesters, relatively small 
differences arc seen: 



Category 


Spring 86 


Spring 87 


Average number of 
sentences written 


4.0 


4.5 


Average number of 
words in paragraph 


59.0 


66.0 


Average number of 
words in sentence 


14.8 


16.3 



The most striking difference in writing samples from 1986 to 1987 is in the 
overall quality and cohesion of the paragraphs produced. In 1986, both 
effective students were content to describe the picture and the action in it. 
In 1987, however, the same students used the picture as a springboard to 
develop an original story. English translations of the writing samples for 
both semesters are presented in Exhibit III-26, to illustrate the qualitative 
differences in the writing samples of these two effective students. 

The writing samples not only show the development of a greater command of 
Spanish, but also an increasing ability to use the language to express their 
own ideas creatively. So that even though the actual amount written was 
only slightly greater in Spring 87, the organization and coherence of the 
paragraphs was much improved. 

'I '/ 
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The improvement in quality of writing was accompanied by an increase in 
the number of strategies used. Of the metacognitive strategies, students used 
more planning strategies (an average of 14) in Spring 87 than in Spring 86 (an 
average of 11), and far more self-monitorint; strategies (an average of 31.5 in 
Spring 87, versus only 9 in Spring 86). Self -evaluation, however, was the 
same (8.5) for both years. 

As with Spanish 3 students, the level at which students planned was 
different in the two years, as the chart below indicates: 

Type of Raw Count Raw Count 

Plan Spring 86 Spring 87 



Discourse 4 5 

General 2 9 

Sentence level 6 2 

Phrase level 5 22 

Other 2 3 

Raw total. Planning 16 28 

Average (n=:2) 8 14 



The most frequent type of planning in Spring 86 was at the sentence level, 
whereas the most freqaent type one year later was at the phrase level. The 
following examples illustrate these differences in approach to planning: 



Spring 86, sentftnce levQl plan: And now Tm going to say, maybe 
they came from two different streets. 

Spring 87, jjluaSS level plan: Oh, that's it! Tan, no, no, la obra . . . 
I'm trying to think of a word that goes with obra (work). I think, 
well, esta, well, I'll just la, esta obra tan magnifica . (St5/6*02) 



6 cy. 
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EXHIBIT 111-26 



Comparison of Written Products of Two Effective Spanish 5/6 Students, 

Spring 86 and Spring 87 



English Translations of Paragraphs* 



Student »02 : 

Spring 86: [Blanks were left for the word "policeman", which the student 

did not know how to say in Spanish.] The was directing traffic 

when there was an accident. A car was In one street and the other one was 
in the street to the left of the other car and didn't see that the other car was 
moving and CRASH!!! [written In English]. He has an arm. There are also 
some children that were playing their radio very loud. Some people said to 

the that they were mad about the music and If the could do 

something. 

Spring 87: In this picture, Mr. and Mrs. Cruz are asking for their key. 
They are very happy because their baby Is not sick anymore. For many 
years he did not grow and one day a miracle occurred and the baby grew 
two meters • and the reat>i>n why he doesn't look very big [In the picture] is 
because it hadn^t happened yet at the moment in which this magnificent 
work [the picture] was created. 



Student »03 : 

Spring 1986: In one part of the picture a man falls into a construction area, 
and the man shouts for help. The workers don't realize that the man has 
fallen. One of the workers doesn't hear the screams because he is working 
with a machine that makes a lot of noise. 

Spring 1987: The father and the sone were travelling in a car, when the son 
said he was tired. The father saw a hotel and stopped the car. The father, 
the son, and his dog entered the hotel. But the dog didn't like the hotel and 
wanted to get out. The father and the son started to run to capture the dog. 
The dog escaped and ran out of the hotel. 



* The actual paragraphs written by these students in Spanish are presented 
on the reverse side of this page. 
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EXHIBIT 111-26 
(continutrd) 



Actual Spanish Production of Students 



Student *02: 

Spring 1986: El estaba dirigiendo el trifico cuando habia un acidente. Un 

coche estaba en una calle y el otro estaba en la calle a la izquierda del otro 
coche y no vio que el otro coche estaba moviendo y CRASH!!! El tiene un 
brazo. Tambien habian unos nines que tocaban su radio muy alto. Algunas 

pcrsonas dljeron al que se enojaban de la miisica y si podia el 

hacer algo. 

Spring 1987: En este dibujo, Scnora y Scnor Cruz estan pidiendo su Have. 
Ellos estAn muy felices porque su bcbc ya no esti enfermo. Hace muchos 
anos que no crecia y un dia ocurrio un milagro y el bcbc crecio dos metre* - 
y la raz6n porque no parece muy grande es que no habia ocurrido en el 
memento en que se creyo esta obra tan magnifica. 

Student #03: 

Spring 1986: En una parte de el cuadro, un hombre se cae ,.n un area de 
construccion, y el hombre grita para ayuda. Los trabajadores no dan cuenta 
de que el hombre ha caido. Uno de los trabajadores no oye los gritos porque 
trabaja con una machina que hace mucho ruido. 

Spring 1987: El padre y el hijo estaba viajando en un carro, cuando el hijo 
dijo que estaba cansado. El padre vio un hotel y par6 el carro. El padre, el 
hijo, y su perro entraron en el hotel. Pero, al perro no le gustaba el hotel y 
queria salir. El padre y el hijo comenzaron a correr para capturar el perro 
El perro esrapo y corrio fuera del hotel. 
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In Planning at the sentgncg level, students typically generated a sentence they 
wanted to say in English, then sought to translate it into Spanish. When 
they encountered translation difficulties, they would then decide to write an 
easier or a different sentence. For example, after Student *02 (see Exhibit 
III-26) indicated that she was going to say that the two cars in the picture 
came from two different streets, she made a number of elaborations while 
looking for an appropriate verb for the planned sentence, then said, "But, 
um, I decided that was all too complicated to think out, so I'm just going to 
say it was on one street." 

In contrast, students planning at the phrase level typically would begin by 
starting a sentence directly in Spanish, then plan an appropriate continuation 
phrase in English, modifying it if difficulties were encountered in searching 
for the equivalent Spanish phrase. As an example, the student who wrote 
about the father and son stopping at the hotel (see Exhibit III- ) started by 
general planning for the meaning she wished to communicate: "... so I'm 
just going to write a beginning . . . sentence about this group of people right 
here." She then wrote the first phrase of the beginning sentence, making 
several decisions about word choice and verb tenses as she wrote. Having 
written "El padre y el hijo estaba viajando," she asked herself how they 
were travelling and plamiil the next jjhcasi "cn el carro." She then decides 
to add a subordinate clause to the sentence and writes "cuando" (when), then 
begins some general planning about the things that might happen. She writes 
"el hijo dijo" (the son said), and filana the next phrase by saying "I'm 
thinking 'tired'." She then generates the phrase "estaba cansado" (was tired) 
to conclude the sentence. This planning approach seems to allow for a great 
deal more flexibility in language use, and resembles the recursive way in 
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which native speakers of a language plan, compose, and revise throughout 
the writing process (Hillocks, 1987). 

The other metacognitive strategy showing a marked increase from Spring 86 
to Spring 87 was self -monitoring , which rose from an average of 9 to an 
average of 31.5 instances. (This was in contrast to students in Spring 3/4, 
who showed a decline in the use of this strategy in the year studied.) The 
type of self-monitoring used by Spanish 5/6 students in Spring 86 and 87 was 
as follows: 



Type of 
Self-monitor 


Raw Count 
Spring 86 


Raw Count 
Spring 87 


Comprchcnsibility 


0 


. 10 


Production 


12 


30 


Style 


0 


14 


Auditory/Visaal 


2 


8 


Raw total, Self-monitor 


14 


62 


Average <n=2) 


7 


31 



In Spring 86 both effective Spanish 5 stv:dents were using self-monitoring 
predominately for their production, as in these examples: "I was just 
wondering if there was an accent on habia (^02) and "Now Tm trying to spell 
it, think of how to spell it - trabajadores [writes word]" (♦03). A year later, 
however, both were using a wide variety of types of self-monitoring, 
although monitoring for production was still the most frequent type. 

For example, in Spring 87 students showed evidence of monitoring the 
compreh ensibilitv of what they were writing, as in the student writing the 
paragraph about the baby's miraculous cure. Upon reaching the point of 
indicating how much the baby grew as a result of the miracle, the student 
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generated in Spanish "crecio dos pies" [he grew two feet], then realized that 
the metric system would be used in a Spanish speaking country ( world 
elaboration). So instead she wrote "dos metres" [two meters], then observed 
laughingly, "I'm sure that's a lie!" 

In Spring 87 students also monitored for style . For example, the student who 
wrote the paragraph about the father, son, and dog had reached the point 
where she wanted to complete the sentence about running to capture the dog, 
and she had some difficulty in finding the exact verb she needed. She 
checked and rejected a number of verbs, such as: "I was going through 
obtener [obtain]. I thought, obtener is not appropriate to the situation." 
(Sp6^03) And the student who eventually wrote about the miraculous 
growth of the baby indicated a consciousness of style by starting the writing 
task with, 'Tm trying to think of what they* re doing and ... I didn't want to 
write something like a boring sentence. I was going to say something like 
Sefiora y Sefior Cruz estan en vacaciones [Mrs. and Mr. Cruz are on 
vacation], and that's really boring. That sounds like it's out of Spanish Book 
One, so that's really dull. That's why I make up stories so they won't be 
dull." 



The increase in cognitive strategy use between Spring 86 and 87 was 
substantial (an average of 18 strategy instances grew to an average of 53.5 
instances), and involved for the most part four strategies; deduction , 
SUbStUttUon, elaboration, and summarizing . Of these four, elaboration 
showed by far the greatest increase, rising from an average of 8.5 instances 
in Spring 86 to an average of 21.5 in Spring 87. A comparison of the types of 
elaboration used each year is summarized in the chart below: 



Type of 
Elaboration 



Raw Count 
Spring 86 



Raw Count 
Spring 87 



Personal 

Academic knowledge 
World knowledge 



6 
7 
4 



14 
4 

5 



Between Parts 

Creative 

Other 



0 
0 
0 



4 
9 
7 



Raw total, Elaborations 
Average (n=2) 




43 
21.5 



While students decreased the number of elaborations based on academic 
knowledge, strategy use in all other sub-categories increased. The increase 
in range of types of elaborations is as striking as the increase in total 
average instances. Instead of relying for the most part on personal, 
academic, and world knowledge elaborations, students also elaborated 
between parts of the writing task and used a number of creative 
elaborations as they composed. 

The creative elaborations made by students in Spring 87 suggest that students 
are less occupied with the details of writing in Spanish and more involved in 
producing an interesting paragraph. Examples of these types of elaborations 
are: in writing about the couple with the miraculous baby "Ok;iy, they* re 
newly- no . . . newlyweds? They already have a baby. Oh well, I don't know 
how to say newlyweds anyway" (♦Sp6»02), and in writing about the father, 
son, and dog, "I'm thinking first, he has to do something before he stops the 
car, he has to find the hotel first before he stops the car" <Sp6*03). 
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As with the Spanish 4 students, these two effective Spanish 6 students used 
the strategy of summarization in Spring 87, but not the year before. Both 
students used this strategy to periodicaUy read out a sentence once they had 
completed it. This appears to be a way of summarizing the meaning so that 
a logical follow-up to it can be planned, thus creating a cohesive paragraph. 

The use of deduction also increased, almost three-fold between Spring 86 and 
Spring 87 for these students. One student did not use this strategy at all the 
first year, but used it five times while producing her paragraph in the 
second year. The other student increased her use of deduction from 7 times 
(30X of all cognitive strategy use) to 13 times (27% of all cognitive strategy 
use). The student who used deduction most frequently used this strategy as 
she mentioned the grammatical rules that needed to be applied to the verb 
ending, gender, tense, or preposition, as in the following examples: 

Spring 86: 

. , , but then 1 thought again and said, well, this is caer [to fall], 
an ER verb, it has to be caido [fallen]. 

Spring 87: 

rm thinking correr [to run], corri6 [ran], Tm checking the verb 
forms. (^03) 



What emerges is that these two effective students have substantial 
differences In their reliance on use of grammatical rules to generate written 
language. The student who rarely uses deduction spent a number of years 
as a young child in a Spanish speaking country and is more fluent in Spanish 
than the other student, who has learned Spanish through school study. In 
spite of difference in proficiency and exposure to the language, however, both 
are effective students at the most advanced level of high school Spanish, 
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Both students also showed an increase in their use of substitution from one 
year to the next, from an average of 2 to an average of 6 instances. As the 
following examples indicate, substitution was used in similar ways in both 
semesters: 

Spring 86: 

Vm using miquina [machine] as a substitute for jackhammcr, 
which I don't know. (Sp5^03) 

Spring 87: 

The student realizes she does not know the Spanish equivalent for 
"the Smiths" and so substitutes "Senora y Senor Cruz." (Sp6*02) 



In conclusion, a growth in use of cognitive strategy use for the writing task 
over the one year period was apparent for both effective students. The 
growth was not only in total numbers of cognitive strategies used, but also in 
range. In Spring 86 students used 6 of the 15 different cognitive strategics 
identified throughout the study (40X), whereas a year later they used 8 
different strategies (53.3X). It should be remembered that not all strategies 
are elicited by every type of task, and that some of the cognitive strategies 
included in our list, such as inferencing. are probably more appropriate for 
receptive than for productive language skills. 

The increase In use of soclal/affective <;tratipg^PQ from Spring 86 to 87 was due 
entirely to students' use of this strategy to question themselves, which 
occurred in Spring 87 but not a year before. Examples of the way in which 
this strategy was used in Spring 87 are: "I'm thinking follow, run, should I 
say follows or run?" <Sp6*03); "Oops, did I miss an accent?" (Sp6<'^02); "Now, 
I don't know - what can these parents feel?" (Sp6*02). These types of 
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questions are in the nature of interior monologues, not direct questions to the 
interviewer, and seem to serve as springboards to the composing and 
revision of their written products. 

Reading and Gram mar Cloze Activity . Although students completed a reading 
and grammar cloze activity in both Spring 86 and Spring 87, the specific 
structures of the tasks were somewhat different. In Spring 86 students 
were provided with a story in which some of the verbs had been deleted. At 
each deletion point, there was a blank to be filled in and the infinitive form 
of the required verb in parentheses. Thus, students had to use mainly 
grammatical knowledge to decide on the verb form and tense, with semantic 
knowledge not as necessary for task completion. In fact, one less effective 
student, when asked to summarize the Spring 86 passage, said, "I wasn't 
looking to understand it." He went on to describe his approach to the task as 
"I pretty much just look at the grammar part there, but rather than just 
individual words, key words that help me with the grammar... and the 
key point is to figure out what tense the verb should be in" (Sp5*0l). 

This description fairly summarizes the approach students took on the Spring 
86 cloze task, which elicited a large proportion of deductions based on 
grammatical rules. The cloze activity a year later was more integrative in 
nature, in that every seventh to ninth word in the passage was deleted, ana 
students were not provided with the base form of the word required for the 
blank. Not only verbs were deleted, but also nouns, adjectivees, articles, 
pronouns, and prepositions. Students had to rely not only on grammatical 
clues but also on semantic clues in the context in order to select an 
appropriate word for the blank. The nature of the task forced them to attend 
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to the mcaningfulncss of what they were reading, and this may have some 
bearing on the fact that, for this task, the two effective students available 
for longitudinal comparisons used only half as many deductions (an average 
of 3.0) as they had for the cloze a year before (an average of 6.0). Because of 
differences in the nature of the two cloze tasks, then, any longitudinal 
comparisons must be made with caution. 



In both Spring 86 and Spring 87, the two students completed varying amounts 
of the cloze activity. Since both students filled in at least the first six blanks 
of both years' cloze, data are reported for only this portion of the cloze 
activity. (The first five and a half sentences only were used for Spring 86 
comparisons [see Exhibit III-19] because this was the greatest number of 
blanks completed by one of the less effective students.) 
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Exhibit .•11-27 presents major strategy use by two effective students in Spring 
86 and 87. As can be seen, the total number of strategies used showed only a 
modest gain, nor did the percentages of metacognitive, cognitive, and 
social/affective strategy use change appreciably. It appears as if the 
strategies these students used to perform a cloae activity remained fairly 
stable. The greatest changes in strategy use are an increase in self- 
monitoring (from 6,5 to an average of 11) and a decrease in translation (from 
4.5 in Spring 86 to an average of 2.5 in Spring 87) and deduction (falling from 
an average of 6 instances to 3). (in the case of deduction, it must be kept in 
mind that the cloae task in Spring 86 elicited deduction because students had 
to conjugate a verb f6r the blank.) There was also an increase in questions 
asked, from an average of 0.5 in Spring 86 to an average of 3.5 in the next 
year's data collection. Interestingly, this rise was due to the fact that in 
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LongitudintI Comptrison of Av«rag« Frequency and Percent of Slretegy Use of 
Spanish 5/6 Effective Students on Reading/Grammar Cloze Task. 
Spring 1986 - Spring 1987 



Spring 1986 Spring 1987 

Learning Sp 5 Effactives» Sp 6 Effectives* 

Strategy (n=2) (n=2) 

N » N % 

METACOGNITIVE STRATEGIES 

Selective Attention 2.5 17.2 0.5 2.9 

Self-monitoring 6.5 44.8 11.0 647 

Self-evaluation 5.5 27.9 4.0 23.5 

Other metacognitive 0.0 0.0 l .5 8.8 

TOTAL. METACOGNITIVE 14.5 100.0 17.0 100.0 

COGNITIVE STRATEGIES 

Translation 4.5 19.6 2.5 11.9 

Daduction 6,0 26.1 3.0 14.3 

Elaboration 7.5 32 .6 8 .5 40 .5 

Inferencing 3.5 15.2 3.5 16.7 

Other cognitive 1.5 6.5 3.5 16.7 

TOTAL, COGNITIVE 23.0 100.0 21.0 100.0 

SOCIAL/AFFECTIVE STRATEGIES 

Questioning 05 50.0 3.5 100.0 

Self-talk 0.5 50.0 0.0 0.0 

TOTAL, SOCIAL/AFFECTIVE 1.0 100.0 3.5 100.0 

TOTAL, ALL STRATEGIES 38.5 41 .5 



Proportion of Strategy Type Spring. 1986 Spring. 1986 



Percentage of netacognlUvt Strategies 377X 4 1 .OX 

Percentage of CogntUve Strategies 597 50.6 

Percentage of Social/Affective Strategies 2.6 8.4 

1 r .1 
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Spring 87 students had begun to ask themselves questions (coded questions to 
self) as they worked on the task. A similar change was noted in the writing 
task. 



In summary, the number and range of strategies used by the two effective 
students to perform the cloze did not appear to vary greatly from Spring 86 
to Spring 87. Differences in the task structure may have obscured 
differences to some degree, however. Abstractions of student think alouds 
are provided below to illustrate the steps by which both students solved one 
sentence in the Spring 86 cloze activity. 

Solving One Sentence in the Cloze: Spring '86 



Students are working on the sentence: En el pasado, esto _(occurir)_ poco, 
y ademas era siempre en serio. 

Translation of sentgnff?: in the past, this [adolescents leaving home] (to 

happen, occur)_ rarely, and besides, it was always serious. 

Student *02- 

reads the first phrase, en el pasado, and says : "I don't really know 
what that means yet" ( self-evaluation) 

she then speculates that it is something about the past ( inferencing) . 

she tries out a possible verb tense by reading it in context: "Esto ha 
occurido [this has happened]... it sounds correct" (auditory sgif - 
monitorin^). 

she then reads the n^xt phrase twice (repetition) and says that she had 
to thmk about it and "I think I translated into English" (translation ). 

later in the interview, in discussing how she had worked on this 
sentence later in the interview, she indicates that she translated the 
phrase "en el pasado" but that it had not helped make the sentence 
make more sense (self-evaluation of f^nmpryhynt^ign^ 

she re-reads the phrase "y ademas era siempre en serio" and says, 
"That still doesn't make sense to me" (self-monitoring of 
comprehgnftinn) ' 

she then looks back to the first paragraph and says, "It sounds like in 
the paragraph before (elaboration between nart«t) 

- she finally attempts another translation, which is incorrect: "This 
thing isn't serious or something." 
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Solving One Sentence in the Cloze, Spring '86 (continued): 



Student »03 : 

looks at the sentence and indicates that she is just translating . She 
then gets to "ademas" [besides] and says, "I know I've seen that word 
before - I've looked it up" ( academic elaboration) and continues "But I 
always forget it" ( self-evaluation) . 

she then looks again at the sentence and decides that "it's not really 
super important" (selective attention) . 

she then applies a grammatical rule: "I'm thinking, okay, th^it "esto" 
refers to what just happened" (deduction ). 

she goes on to translate the next phrase correctly [it was always 
serious] and monitors her translation of the phrase: "... it was always 
serious, always a serious thing." 

she then goes on to connect what she understands of the sentence with 
the first phrase [In the past] and re-reads the Spanish, adding "I think 
of the preterite, you know, I think of the- past" (academic elaboration ). 

finally she switches to a deduction mode to figure out the verb ending: 
"I'm going through verb endings... I'm thinking of i-e verbs... 
ocurrio ... " . 



In looking at these two approaches to solving the problems posed by the 
example's sentence, it is apparent that both students used a variety of 
mctacognitivc and cognitive strategies, and that their overriding concern was 
to discover the meaning of the sentence. This latter observation is 
particularly true of the first student (#02) who, having already solved the 
immediate problem of the verb tense to be written in the blank, still 
continues to worry about what the sentence means. 

A similar general approach is evident in the Spring 87 data for these two 
students. Both emphasized understanding the meaning of the sentence or 
paragraph as opposed to being satisfied with finding a correct grammatical 



answer for the blank spaces. This is illustrated by the following examples of 
the think alouds produced by these students for one sentence in the Spring 87 
cloze : 

Solving One Sentence in the Cloze: Spring "87 

Students are working on the sentence: Un dia la ranita mas vino 

nadando funosamente hacia su padre, toda sofocada muerta de miedo. 

Translation o f sentence: One rfpiv fHo ^^^^ 

T^^y towTd h.r father "a"! oufof '"AaSTZl toTath.'"'"""""' 

Student »Q2 : 

- reads the first phrase, un dia la ranita mis, and generates a possible 
^^^■■Ifs probably pequefia [small] ... cos they said ranita" 

She decides, though, to check to see if this answer fits, "Well let's 
see . . . Uelf-monitorinK ) and reads on to the next phrase, vino nadando 
funosamente, stumbling on the pronunciation of "furiosamente." She 
^°ZZ Z ($gl(-m9qit9riTig, prpdurtjon) and chastises herself 
^^^^Hm... English pronunciation creeping in there" (s^ 

""^^^^ * decision about putting "pequena" in the 

7„t? /°>, f t^" °n in the exercise ( self-managpmontV ••m 

Jhft Inymo^e^'" ' don't have^o think about 

She reads on, carefully pronouncing the word "sofocada" (self- 
momtQrmff, proinrtjnn) and adding, "Hm, hard to say " 
sSlU^ ^JSSf^^' indicates "maybe I don't know' it" (sclfz 

- She goes back and reads the phrase again, adding in the ohrase 
following the blank: "toda sofocada blah-blah muerta de miedo ""^ She 
writes m "casi" [almost], then re-reads the phrase (self-monitorrn/ 

S^iia'lofL^^^^^ '''''' °^ - t hatme'sentenl e 

Although she has filled In the blank with two words, this solution is 
acceptable and the resulting sentence makes more liLol sense than 
the original sentence. The phrase "...y muerta de So" t?ans ates 
hterally as "and dead of fright" but idiomatically it means "sca?,d to 
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Solving One Sentence in the Cloze: Spring '87 (continued) 



Student *Q3 : 

Begins reading the sentence, un dia la ranita, and interrupts her reading 
to clarify the meaning of ranita: "I'm thinking ranita, that's kind of 
little frog" (translation) . 

r She resumes reading, "la ranita mas... stops, and says "I'm thinking 
it's an adjective" ( deduction , problem identification ). 

Not knowing what adjective to write in the blank, she reads the entire 
sentence for additional clues (inferencing) and has to correct her 
pronunciation of "toda" ( self-monitoring, production) . 

Then she appears to get involved in the story itself, asking herself 
"Okay, what kind of frog is this frog?" ( elaboration by questioning). 
She re-reads "la ranita mas..." and decides to write in "pequena", 
although she has doubts because " -ita, that like says pequeno" ( self- 
rnQnitpr^ng, elaboratio n between parts) . [Note: The "-ita" on ranita is 
the diminutive form, meaning little^ as does pequena.] 

When told by the interviewer that "pequefla" is correct, she comments 
"It seems redundant to me" ( elaboration , personal). 

Then she finishes reading the sentence and says she has no idea what 
to put in the blank ( self -evaluation) . She re-reads, "Toda sofocada ..." 
and summarizes "...apparently he is out of breath." When she 
addresses the phrase following the blank, she appears to generate the 
word she needs as she reads, "and then y muerta de miedo. So I'm 
just assuming that that's what it is." 



Although these examples offer minimal evidence of stability in strategy 
Qhojge, there is much evidence that, as mentioned above, the students' basic 
approach to the task remains meaning-driven and that they retain, across 
semesters, their personal styles. Student *02, who lived In South America 
when she was little, relics upon her "ear" for the language and so monitors 
heavily, while the other (♦os) makes use of a wider range of cognitive 
strategies in order to understand and find the correct answer. 



In summary, what these longitudinal data suggest are that the 
metacognitlvc strategics of self-monitoriny and self-evaluation are of 
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primary usefulness in a task of this sort. The exact cognitive strategies 
chosen, though, can be expected to vary depending upon the sentence at hand 
and the knowledge of Its content that the student has readily available. 
These students appear to find the cognitive strategies of deduction . 
summari2ing, and elaboration most useful in solving the problems they 
encounter. 



u 



D. SUMMARY AMD CONCLUSIONS 



The purpose of the Longitudinal Study is to determine if differences exist in 
the way that effective and ineffective language learners use strategies in 
their foreign language study, and if their strategy use remains stable over 
time or changes. Findings to date indicate that effective and ineffective 
students of both Spanish and Russian tend to use similar strategies to 
perform language tasks but that effective students are likely to use a wider 
r^n g ? of strategies, as well as a greater number of strategies. However, 
what emerges clearly from these data is the fact that counting the number 
of strategies used by effective students and contrasting this with the number 
used by ineffective students captures only the most superficial differences 
between these two groups. Using strategies does not necessarily guarantee 
successful task completion or successful language learning. Strategies do not, 
by definition, always contribute to learning. Some strategy applications 
may be off-target and irrelevant to the task, such as the student who offered 
a personal elaboration about the wild weekend he enjoyed. Thus, to be 
considered a "good" strategy application, the strategy used must be 
appropriate to the task at hand and be intended to move the student forward 
toward successful task completion. 

Qualitative differences, then, were found in the wav that effective versus 
ineffective students applied learning strategies, with the effective learners 
appearing to use more "on-target" strategies. In addition to persisting more 
in trying to find a solution to problems encountered in language tasks, 
effective students also seem to be more purposeful in their strategy use, 
focusing their attention upon the task at hand and systematically working 
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through it, while ineffective students, particularly at beginning levels of 
study, seem to have difficulty in maintaining their task orientation. 

Yet, while patterns in strategy use exist that differentiate effective from 
ineffective language learners, much variation is apparent between individual 
students in each effectiveness group. For example, one effective student 
might favor an auditory approach to a task, while another might rely upon 
visual memories. Moreover, there are effective students who seem 
"exceptional" in their intuition, power of concentration, and cognitive 
flexibility, and ineffective students who suffer not so much from 
motivational problems as from what appears to be reading or other learning 
difficulties. These findings suggest that (a) no one profile of an effective or 
ineffective learner exists, and (b) the strategies students choose to use may be 
influenced by personal style and other factors. 

Several factors appear to impact strongly upon the strategies students choose 
to use and, indeed, upon whether or not students can use strategies at all. 
One of the most powerful determiners is the difficulty of the task ; if the 
task is too hard, strategy use may be unhelpful or impossible. Conversely, if 
the task is too easy, strategy use is unnecessary. The student's motivation 
to perform the task at hand or, in a broader sense, to study the language, 
also has the power to determine strategy use and, ultimately, successful 
learning. Many ineffective students, particularly those at the beginning 
levels of Spanish study, had serious motivational problems that could be seen 
to directly impede their internaUzation of even the basics of the language. 
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The nature of the task at hand, intent of the language program, and prior 
language learning experience also appear to influence the strategies students 
choose to use. The task of the writing, for example, can be facilitated by the 
use of planning and seif-monitoring; on the other hand, a student may 
improve his or her listening comprehension by pairing self-monitoring with 
strategics such as selective attention, note-taking and summarization. 
Looking at this from a different angle, what the student needs to do or know 
in order to complete the task successfully (in other words, what the nature 
Of ttig t?sk requires) may determine which strategies are used. The 
dehydrated sentences used in the Russian think alouds and, to some extent, 
the Spanish cloze activity require grammatical knowledge and analysis on 
the part of the students. Writing is a much more integrative task and 
requires not just grammatical knowledge but also awareness of discourse 
rules and style. Thus, the strategies students used to execute these two 
tasks, not surprisingly, varied. 

In many cases, the nature of the tasks given the students is linked to the 
intent of the language program if the program's intent is to develop 
students' functional proficiency (as in the Russian intensive program), then 
reading skills and the strategies that are useful while reading may be de- 
emphasized. The Influence of program intent upon strategy use can be seen 
most clearly in these data by contrasting how beginning Russian students 
attacked a listening passage with how overwhelmed beginning Spanish 
students were when faced with a similar task not stressed in their program 
of study. 
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Effects of program intent upon strategy choice and use may be mitigated 
somewhat by whether or not students have studied (or learned natively) 
other foreign languages. The majority of the university students of Russian 
(and many of the effective Spanish students) had studied other foreign 
languages which they often made reference to, either transferring specific 
linguistic knowledge to help them figure out unknown items or using their 
language learning "know-how", such as reading on in the text to look for 
clues as to meaning (inferencing). Students who had not been exposed to 
other foreign languages often seemed unsure of how they were to solve 
problems they encountered in the think aloud tasks. 



That students can be taught to use strategies from the very beginning of 
their language learning is apparent in these data. Beginning level effective 
and ineffective students alike are discovering their own strategies for 
language learning, but for some, the discovery process is slow and 
confounding; systematic learning strategy Instruction, such as what is done 
in the university Russian program, could prove very beneficial to these 
learners. 



The fact that the nature of the task influences which strategies students 
choose to apply suggests that foreign language educators who wish to provide 
their students with opportunities to learn and practice certain strategies 
should carefully link this training (and subsequent practice) to specific tasks. 
Exhibit ni-28 presents a listing of the predominate strategies that students 
chose to use with the various language learning tasks given them. As can 
be seen, a core of strategies exists that students appear to find most useful in 
their language learning. These arc: self-monitoriny, self-evaluation. 
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EXHIBIT III-28 

A Matching of Strategies to Task 



Task 



Metacognitive 
Strategies 



Cognitive 
Strategies 



Vocabulary 



Self-monitoring 
Self-evaluation 



Resourcing 
Elaboration 



Listening 



Selective Attention 
Self-monitoring 
Problem Identification 



Note-taking 
Elaboration 
Inferencing 
Summarizing 



Reading 
Cloze 



Self-monitoring 
Self-evaluation 



Translation 
Deduction 
Inferencing 
Elaboration 



Writing 



Planning 

Sclf-monitorlng 

Self-evaluation 



Resourcing 

Translation 

Deduction 

Substitution 

Elaboration 

Summarizing 
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deduction, transktion, and elaboration. That students tend to rely so 
heavily upon translation may distress foreign language educators, but the 
think aloud data shpw that, while the strategy is by no means the only one 
students use, even effective students translate to facilitate their 
understanding. As language study continues, however, effective students 
show signs of diminishing the amount of translation used, often times only 
resorting to the strategy when there is a major breakdown in comprehension 
or communication. 

What the exhibit does not show, however, is the multi-dimensional ways in 
which these strategies can be used. For example, monitoring during 
writing need not be exclusively to ensure that accent marks, verb 
conjugation, and spelling are correct; effective students also monitor for stvle 
the g9mpreh?n?ibilitry of what they are writing, and often make 
decisions based upon how correct something sounds ( auditorv self-monitoring) 
or looks (vjguai self-monitoring). Students should be made aware that 
different forms of key strategies (i.e., self-monitorinf; and elaboration) exist 
and that each represents a valuable tool in language learning. The 
particular form in which a strategy might be used, moreover, may relate 
directly to the nature of the task being performed. As an example, students 
are likely to find elaboratio n between parts mere useful during a reading 
activity than during a vocabulary or grammar activity, where academic 
elaborations may be more helpful. 

The discovery of strategy sub-categories, or the varying ways in which 
students apply strategies, represents a refinement in our understanding of 
both strategies and language learning. Effective language learners tend to 
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use a wide variety of strategies, both in combination and sequentially, as 
well as alter how they use a strategy, with the primary goals of 
understanding the language they are encountering and successfully 
completing the task. If one strategy does not move them forward toward 
task completion, they are more likely than the ineffective learner to try 
another strategy or even the same strategy in a different form. What the 
think aloud data suggest is that the effective learner is flexible in approach; 
he or she will tend to use as many tools (strategies) as possible, in as many 
of their forms (sub-categories) as possible. 

Longitudinally speaking, strategies appear to remain fairly stable over time. 

When confronted with a difficulty in Spring 87, most students tended to use 

strategies similar to those they had used to solve problems the year before. 

What appears most subject to change are the student's own interest and 

motivation in the task or in language learning, and that it is these changes 

f 

that lead to differences in approach or in effectiveness. Language learning, 
then, is highly subject to motivational and situational influences, suggesting 
that any strategy training provided to students should emphasize the 
executive control aspects of metacognitive strategies. 
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The Next St gps in the Study 

This report has detailed the findings of one year of the Longitudinal Study. 
For as many questions as were answered, as many remain or arc raised. 
Subsequent reports will examine other aspects of the Longitudinal Study, 
such as: 

♦ additional Spring 1986 - Spring 1987 comparisons, focusing 
upon selected effective and ineffective students; 

♦ comparisons of strategies used in Fall 1986 - Fall 1987 think 
aloud sessions, focusing upon selected students and tasks; 

♦ analyses of strategy use linked to quality of language 
performance; and 

♦ how strategy use and the student think aloud data fit in to 
models of cognition (i.e., Anderson (1985). 

Also to be n^ported in subsequent reports are the findings of the Course 
Development Study, an exploratory study where students are being taught 
how to use learning strategies for selected tasks. 
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ACTFL 

PROFICIENCY GUIDELINES 



Beciiue these guideiines identify stages of proficiency, «s oppowd to achievement thev are not int«iH^ 

mmof what anindivKlual can and cannot do. regardless of where, when, or how the language hasbS, 
^ or jcquued: thus, the words "leained" and "a^^ 

are not based on a panicular Unguistic theory or pedagogical method, since the guidelines are profidenS^ 
based, as opposed to achievement^, and are intended to be used for gtobHsewlmen' 

The 1986 guidelines should not be considered the definitive version, since the construction and utilization 
of language proHoency guidelines » a dynamic. inter«:tive process. The ac«lemic sector, u" ti g^em 
ment sector. w.U contmue to refine and update the criteria periodically to reflect the needs of the u«rs and 
professKH.. In this vein. ACTFL owe, a continuing debt to the creator, of tS SSpTc. 

^nfl^ZSTT.^ of course, to U^membersof the Interagency Language Ro^kIuWc Te^ng 
committee, the creators of the government's Language SkiU Level Descriptions. 

ACm. would Uke to thank the following individuals for their contributions on thu current guidelines projea: 

Heidi Byrnes 
James Child 
Nina Levinson 
Pardee Lowe. Jr. 
Sciichi Makino 
Irene Thompson 
A. RonaM Walton 



These proficiency guidelines are t^ie product of grants from the U.S. Department of Education. 
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APPENDIX B 



Tables of Frequency 
of A1 1 Strategy Use 
by Spanish 1 Students 
in Spring 1986: 



Vocabul a ry 
Writing 
Read i ng/G ramma r Cloze 
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Av«r49» FrcquMcy wd P*rc«nt of Strategy Use 
of Efftetivo and iMfTootivo Spanish 1 Studmts During 
VOCABULARY ACTIVITY, SPRM6 1966 



Effootrro InoffMtivo Total 

•-•*^<n9 (n»15) (n«6) (n=19) 

Strategy H % H % H % 



METACOGNITIVE 
Plannina 



Planning 


0.0 


0.0 


C2 


29 


D 1 

U.I 


1 1 

1 . i 


S*Wotiv» Atttntion 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


11.8 


0^ 


d 7 

■t. t 


S^lf-fMMgemeni 


0.1 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


1 1 

i . 1 


SubtoUl, Planning 


0.1 


1.9 


0.8 


14.7 




f .u 
















— — -* - - *-- - 

0« II "IIMNillOrng 


3.6 


90.4 


3.0 


52.9 


3.4 


75.6 


Evaluation 














S«lf-«va1uat1on 


0.3 


7.7 


1.8 


32.4 


0.8 


17.4 


TOTAL, METACOGNITIVE 


4.0 


100.0 


5.7 


100.0 


4.5 


100.0 


COONITIVESTRATEOES 














Rtp#t(tlon 


OS 


4.0 


0.8 


4.8 


0.9 


4.3 




OS 


4JQ 


2.0 


11.3 






Translation 


6.5 




7.8 


45.2 


7.0 


47.0 


OnK^ring 


0.2 


1.1 


OZ 


1.9 


0.2 


1.4 


Dtduotlon/Muetlon 


OA 


4.5 


0.7 


3.9 


0.9 


4.3 


Substitution 


0.1 




u.u 


MM 


0.1 


0X3* 


bnagtry 


0.8 


5j6 


0.5 


2.9 


0.7 


4.6 


Etaborition 


3.1 


22^ 


35 


19.2 


3.2 


21.4 




0J8 


5.6 


0.3 


1.9 


0.6 


45 


Infiffnoing 


OS 


4.0 


15 


8.7 


0.8 


5.7 


TOTAL, COGNITIVE 




100.0 


17.3 


100.0 


14J8 


100.0 


SOCIAL AFFECTIVE STRATEOCS** 












OuMtfonfiMrCtar. 


3j0 


100.0 


5.3 


100X) 


3.7 


100.0 


TOTAL, ALL STRATEOES 


20 j6 




283 




23.1 





* LtsftiMnlll. 

SMia1«(«wt^wstr«ti«lK«foMp«'«t1onandMl^tal(ar*notlMluM 
Mtrvtovs M not tliBft ttwM strattgiw. 
NOTE: ttonfctrtand p irwn U g w iMy v<rv«H»tlgdwtoroiM>dfc>g. o t ^ 



Av«r«9»Fr«fiinoy «iiPiirMirtfr8<r«lif|| Um 
VRITND.SPRMBISee 
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Effeetiv* faifftctiv T«U1 

l*»«*>9 (n«9) OiO (n-14) 



METACOGNrrfVE 



Plmmg 


5jO 


41.7 


72 


43.9 


5j8 


42.6 




0.7 




0.4 


2.4 


0:6 


42 




5.7 


472 


7j6 


4^3 


6.4 


46Jd 


otii'iiMNiiiw ng 


42 


352 


62 


37J8 


4.9 


363 


Evakiation 














S»1f-«v«1uatian 


2.1 


17j6 


2j6 


15.9 


23 


16j0 


TOTAL, rCTACOONITIVE 


12J0 


ioojd 


16.4 


IOOjO 


13j6 


IOOjO 


C0GNITMSTRA1E0IES 
















02 


1.7 


0.4 


2.7 




2.1 




O 1 

V.I 


1 n 


1 o 

1 Jo 


1ZJD 


0.7 


mm 9 




3.4 


27.4 


6jO 


40JO 


4.4 


32.4 


Orwying 


02 


2.7 


Oj6 


4J0 


0.4 


32 


!^9S!!5nin/ iiwotion 


12 






Z.7 


0J9 


6:9 


SiMttutfMi 


0.9 


7.1 


1.4 


9J 


1.1 


8j0 


hMgtry 


Oj6 


4.4 


ojo 


OjO 


0.4 


2.7 


EliboniHoii 


5j0 


39j8 


4.4 


293 


4j8 


35j6 




OZ 


2.7 


OjO 


OjO 


02 


1j6 


SuRMAirMnf 


0.4 


3J5 


OJO 


OJO 


03 


2.1 


TOTAL, GOONfTK 


12j6 


100J0 


15J0 


IOOjO 


13.4 


IOOjO 


9KIM. tfFGCTME STRATGOCS* 














43 


10OJ0 


6j6 


IOOjC 


5.1 


IOOJO 


TOTM.,ALL81RATE)0C8 


2B.9 




38j0 




32.1 





• SMM«(KMIwf<r«lHiK«rMip«'4MM«iMlH*irtM(lMM 



MnC: 

NOIE: 1k>flrilifiwtr*«oMaHiiMiii,iriMttw«^^ 
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Av«r«9» Frcqumct) and Pcrcmt of Strategy Use of EfTecttve Sp«t1stt 1 Students During 

aOZE ACTIVITY, SPRWG 1986 



LMming 
Strategy 



Effective 

(f>=10) 
H % 



METACOGNITIVE 
PTanoina 

PWnning 

Directed Attention 
Selective Attention 
SeK-management 
Subtotal, Planning 

MonttorInQ 
Self-monitcnng 

Evaluation 
Self-evaluation 

TOTAL, METACOGHITWE 



02 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.9 



2.4 
2.4 
2.4 

3.5 
10.6 



6.0 70.6 

1.6 18.8 
8.5 100X) 



Figures are shovn for only the 
effective students because 
only 2 Ineffective students 
progressed through the 
vorldwok to this activity . 



C0GN(T(WE6TRATC6CS 

KfprTmOfl 

Rtsourctig 
Grouping 

Dfduotion/ Induction 
Substitution 
Imagery 
Elaboration 
Transfer 
ktfirenelng 
SunvMrfatlng 
TOTAL, COGNITIVE 



0.7 
1.1 
16.2 
0.1 
4.7 
0.1 
05 
7.0 
3.7 
7.7 
1.0 



1.6 

2.6 
37.9 

OH* 
11.0 

0.0* 

12 
16.4 

8.67 
18.0 

2.3 



42 j8 100.0 



SreiAL AFFECTIVE STRATEOIS** 
Question for Clar. 



5.5 100.0 



TOTAL, ALL STRATEOES 



56.8 



ERIC 



• Ltft than Iff. 

Sootol «fffio<fv* str««ifiM of eoep«r«(jm «id Mlf^lc «r* not ^ 
MM'vievs M not eHoft thece ftrategits. 
NOTE: MmNrswdperoentagKiMy varysH^lyduetoroundfetg. 
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APPENDIX C 



Spanish 1 , Spring 1986 
Student Workbook Pages : 

Vocabul a ry , 
''The Fami ly Tree** 

Reading/Grammar Cloze, 
Typical Day for Juan and Rosa" 



2 1 T 



Ricardo 
Gonzilez 





Susana 
Gonzalez 



Fernando Lopez 




Teresa 



Rosa 



Pedro 



THE FAMILY TREE 



Instructions: 



Each of the sentences below is missing a word. The sentences 
are based on the above family tree. Us.ing the information 
presented in the family tree, fill in each blank space below 
with an appropriate word in Spanish to describe the family 
relationship . 



1. Mi 



es Gonzalez. 



2« El nombre de mi 



es Susana Gonzalez. 



3. Hay tres hijos en mi familia: 



y yo. 



Fernando Lopez es mi 



Pilar Lopez es su 



5* Tengo dos 



Se llaman Teresa y Rosa. 



Pictures are drawn from Yorkey, R.C., Barrutta, R. , Chamot, A.U., 
Ralney, 1.0. , Gonzalez, J.B., Ney, J.W., 5 Woolf, W.L. (198'»). 
New Intercom. Boston: Heinle t Heinle. 
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student Workbook 



Activity 5 
Grammar and Reading 



Instructions: Below is a paragraph entitled "A Typical Day for Juan and 
His Sister Rosa," It describes Juan's day. Many of the 
verbs appear in their infinitive form. You are to conjugate 
these verbs into their action form. The first such verb 
is done for you as an example. 

Also, some nouns are missing. These are marked by a blank 

line and the letter (n) ( (S) ) , Try to fill in these 

blank spaces with an appropriate word. Think Aloud as you 
work! 



.iabla Juan: 

Yo me levanto a las siete. Inmediatamente yvvgx 1qA.VU> (banarse) . 

Rosa (banarse) despues de mf. A las siete y media, vamos a 

la © para el desayvino. A las ocho salimos de casa y ^ (ir) 

a la escuela, Voy a mi Q de matematicas y Rosa (ir) a 

su clase de historia. A las tres de la tarde regresamos juntos a la (n^ 

Mama nos permite mirar el televisor hasta las ^ A esa hora, toda 

la familia, incluso mi padre, se sienta a comer, Despues de la cena, Rosa y 

yo tenemos qu# (estudiar) . Rosa es mejor estudiante que 

yo; ella siempre (terminar) primero. A las diez en punto 

ella va a dormir, pero yo no. Me acuesto a las once porque yo soy mayor, 

(Source unknown.) 
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APPENDIX D 



Spanish 3, Spring 1986 
Student Workbobk Pages : 



Listening, 
"Francisco Ramirez Velasco, minero" 



Writing, 
"A Busy Intersection" 



Readi ng/Grammar Cloze , 
•'Un Viaje a Madrid" 
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student WorkbcK)k 
Level 3 
Session 1 



Activity 2 
Listening to a Monologue 



Introduction: You are about to listen to a monologue by a young man named 
Francisco Ramirez Velasco. He lives in South America. He 
is going to tell you a bit about himself and his country. 



There are two pauses on the tape, one in the middle and one 
at the end. Each is marked by the sound of a soft bell. 
When the bell rings, we would like you to think aloud about 
how you are understanding the Spanish you hear. 

Keep the following questions in mind as you listen. 



1. What is Francisco's nickname in the village? 



2. In what country does Francisco live? Where in this country does he live? 



3. What does Francisco do for a living? 



4. Does Framcisco go to school during the day or at night? What subjects 
does he study? 



5. How many students are in the program? What do they do for a living? 




3 



Script of the Listening Monologue 
Spanish 3, Spring 1986 



Me llamo Francisco Ramirez Velasco^ pero en el pueblo donde 
vivo me llaman Pancho. Soy boliviano. Vivo en un lugar muy 
frTo en las montaffas de los Andes. (PAUSE) 

En mi pueblo hay muchas minas. Bolivia es un paTs muy rico 
en productos minerales. Yo trabajo en una mina toda la semana 
de lunes a sabado. Soy minero. (PAUSE) 

Yo no voy a la escuela durante el dfa con los otros muchachos 
del pueblo, Yo voy a una clase especial de siete a diez de la 
noche. En la clase estudiamos espanol , historia, y .iiatemat I cas 
(PAUSE) 

Hay mas de veinte estudiantes en el programa nocturno. Todos 
son mineros. Trabajan en las minas muchas horas durante el 
dfa. (FINAL PAUSE) 



Translation of Listening Monologue 



My name is Francisco Ramirez Velasco, but in the village where 
I live they call me Pancho. I'm bolivian. I live in a very 
CO Id place in the Andes Mountains. 

In my village the re a re many mines. Bolivia is a count ry that's 
very rich in mineral products. I work in a mine all week from 
Monday to Saturday. I*m a miner. 

I don't go to school during the day with the other young men 
in the village. I go to a special class from seven to ten at 
night. In class we study Spanish, history and math. 

There are more th/an 20 students in the evening program. All of 
them are miners. They work In the mines many hours during the 
day • 



Irawn from Lamadrid et. al (197^), page 116. 



student Workbook 
Level ^ 5 



Activity 5 
Writing in Spanish 

Instructions: Look at the picture below* As you can see, there is something 
happening on every street corner and in the street itself. We 
would like you to pick a part of the picture to describe. You 
may describe more than one part, if you like. 

Please write a short paragraph in Spanish describing the section 
of the picture that you choose. Think aloud as you work, saying 
what is going through your mind as you formulate each sentence 
in Spanish. Try to be as con^lete as possible. Work as you 
would no rmally work , if given a writing assignment in Spanish. 




student Workbook 
Level 3 

Grammar and Reading 



Activity 4 
Reading and Grammar 

Instructions: Below is a paragraph entitled "Un Viaje a Madrid." It describes 
Juanita's visit to Madrid, Many of the verbs appear in their 
infinitive form. You are to conjugate these verbs into their 
action form, if appropriate • Some verbs will be conjugated into 
the' present tense, others into the past, still others into the 
subjunctive. The first such verb is done for you as an example. 

Think Aloud as you work I 
Habla Juanita Cotero: 

El ano pasado yo ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ Madrid para VX^iW (visitar) 

a mi prima Clara. Ademas de ser mi prima, el la (sor) buena amiga 

tambien. Ella (vivir) con su familia en una casa tan enorme 

que yo (poder) tener mi propria alcoba. Durante el dia Clara 



me 



(llevar) en su coche por toda la ciudad. j Ahora yo conozco 



muy bien a Madrid I Nosotros ^ (divertirse) tanto 

que yo no (querer) irme. Pero, al fin (tener) 

que regresar a los Estados Unidos. Cuando yo me despidx de ella en el aeropuerto, 

ella me (dar) \xn abrazo fuerte y me (decir) t 

"Juanita yo espero que tu (poder) visitarme el ano que 

(venir) . jY eso es exactamente lo que yo voy a hacer! 



Translation of Reading and Grammar Activity (Un Viaje a Madrid; A trip to Madrid) 



Juanita Cotero is speaking: 

Last year I went to Madrid to visit my cousin Clara, Besides being my cousin, 
she j£ also a good friend. She 1 ives v\Mth her family in a house that's so big 
I could have my own room. During the day Clara took me all over the city in 
her car. Now I know Madrid very well! We had such a good time that 1 didn't want 
to leave. But, in the end I had to return to the United States. When I said 
good-bye to her in the airport she gave me a strong hug and told me: ^'Juanita, 
I hope that you can visit me next year." And that's exactly what I'm going to do! 



APPENDIX E 



Tables of Frequency 
of Al 1 Strategy Use 
by Spanish 3 Students 
in Spring I986: 



Listening 
Wr i t i ng 
Read i ng/Gramma r Cloze 



LKTINMB. 1966 



Efbetiv* fcwff wt iw Total 

iMn/toq 0»-7) (n-4) 



hCTACOONITME 



Planmng 


0.4 


3.6 


Oj8 


8.1 


03 


53 


1^ ■ lltl J IilB«if 1 III 


0.4 


3j6 


0J5 


5.4 


03 


4.1 


■ til * •* 


3j6 


29JB 


13 


133 


2.7 


243 




04 


3j6 


IJO 


103 


03 


S3 


Si*teU1,PlMnng 


4.9 


40J5 


33 


373 


4.4 


39.7 




S.4 


452 


53 


563 


5.4 


483 


















1.7 


143 


03 


5.4 


13 


113 


TOTAL, hCTACOONrrWE 


124) 


IOOjO 


93 


1003 


113 


1003 


COONITNE 8TRATE0E8 


















1A 


03 


5.7 


0.4 


23 




ojo 


OjO 


03 


5.7 


02 


1.4 




0.9 


5S 


IjO 


11.4 


OS 


63 


Mill iMiiy 


4Z 


273 


13 


17.1 


33 


243 




Ojo 


OjO 


03 


2.9 


0.1 


13 




0:9 


5J5 


03 


83 


03 


62 




0.1 


IjO 


03 


2.9 


0.2 


13 




5.7 


36.4 


03 


83 


3.9 


297 


Tr«fffr 


0.9 


5J5 


13 


143 


13 


73 




2A 


155 


13 


203 


22 


163 




02 


IjB 


03 


2.9 


03 


2.1 


TOTAL, COGNrnVE 


15.7 


IOOjO 


83 


1003 


132 


1003 


SOCIAL AfFGCTM 8TRATE0E8« 












QMftfM«rClr. 


1.1 


IOOjO 


23 


1003 


13 


1003 


TOTAL, AH STRATEBES 


28.9 




203 




253 





^ NOIE: i n H I iri iiil ipi mm yng% HgH^ it » r i wHii. 
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APPENDK 

Avcr«9e Frequency and Percent of Strategy Use 
of CfTective «nd inefTeotwe Spanish Z Students : 
VRITMG, SPRHG1986 



Effective Ineffeotive Total 

LMrnmg . (n»7) (n-S) (n-io) 

Strategy H % H % H % 



METACOGNITIVE 
Planning 



PUiming 


11.1 


29.0 


53 


28 1 






S^ltotiy* Atttntion 


0.3 


0.0* 


0.0 


0.0 


0:2 


0 0* 




0.1 


2.6 


0.3 


1.8 


0.8 






12.4 


32.3 


5.7 


29.8 


10.4 


31.9 
















Stif "fivofiilof in9 


16.0 


41.6 


9.3 


49.1 


14.0 


42.9 


Evaluation 














Self^valuation 


IOjO 


26.0 


4.0 


21.1 


82 


252 


TOTAL, METACOGHITIVE 


38.4 


100.0 


19.0 


100.0 


32.6 


100.0 


COQNITIVESTRATEOES 
















2.0 


6.5 


0.7 


3.4 


1.6 


5.9 


Resourcing 


0.9 


2.8 


1.7 


8.5 


1.1 


4.0 


TrMsUtion 


7.9 


25.7 


6.7 


33.9 


7.5 


27.5 




0.6 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


1.5 


Note-taking 


0.1 


0.0* 


0.0 


0.0 


0 1 

W.I 




Deduotion/Muetion 


43 


14.0 


1.7 


8.5 


3.5 






4.4 


14.5 


0.7 


3.4 


3.3 


12.1 




0.4 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


1.1 


EUbor^tton 


63 








D.I 


22 .5 


Trmsfiir 


2.1 




1.0 


5.1 


1.8 


6.6 




0.7 


2Z 


0^ 


0^ 


0J5 


1.8 


%W1WTMI Kiiy 


0.9 


2Jd 


1.7 


8.5 


1.1 


4.0 


TOTAL, COGNmVE 


30j6 


100JO 


19.7 


100.0 


27.3 


100.0 


SOCIAL AFFECTIVE STRATEGES** 












Question for CUr. 


5.7 


100.0 


8X) 


100.0 


6.4 


100.0 


TOTAL, ALL STRATEGES 


74.7 




46.7 




66.3 





* LtsstiMnlS. 

** ttrategiet of oooperation w4 teW-talc are not inolude4 hire; the thWc atoid 

Mtrvtowt 4M Mt #ftott thfs# str^ttf Its. 
NOTE: NwitartafidHrMntageffiMiy varvslii^lydiieteroutding. 228 



Avir«|» FrtfMwy mi hnm, «t Mriiiw um 
•f Effrrtfw «d tw fUiB tlw Cm »W> I Otii d i ii U Owing 
CUSE^SPRNBISeS 



EffiKtWv h tfBwHv t Total 

Uimlnj . (n-7) 0if4) (wii) 



MCTACOGNITIVE 



Ptannin0 


0.4 


22 


03 


5.4 


03 


2.9 




0.4 


22 


03 


03 


03 


1.7 


^JVNVmW flllVIIIIUII 


0^ 


22 


13 


103 


03 


4.1 


Stif 'flWUQMIWlt 


0.9 


4.4 


03 


03 


03 


33 


fii^, ^ j| - „ 1- , 


2.1 


11.1 


13 


162 


1.9 


122 


- ^# — I ■ M 1 1 1 ■ 


14.1 


733 


63 


673 


113 


72.1 


GtW ' tvdiiiHon 




15.6 


13 


162 


23 


15.7 


TOTAL, METMOGWTW 


19J 


100JO 


93 


1003 


153 


1003 


COGNITIVE STRATEOES 














MflflUMI 


03 


0.1 


03 


22 


M 


12 




OJO 


OJO 


03 


22 


02 


0.1 


Trwtattai 


9.t 


27.1 


63 


273 


0.1 


273 




Oj6 


2J5 


03 


03 


OA 


12 


Mill litifi ■ 
IWif Iflllip 


0j6 


25 


03 


1.1 


03 


15 


J il^ MJ. - 


IIJO 


Z2A 


73 


31 .1 


93 


322 




02 


0.1 


03 


1.1 


03 


0.1 




8.1 


242 


43 


18.9 


6.7 


22.7 


Trwfftr 


OA 


2J5 


13 


4.4 


0.7 


23 




1.9 


S3 


13 


6.7 


1.7 


S3 




13 


33 


13 


4.4 


12 


43 


TOTAL^GOGMTIVE 


3S.7 


1003 


223 


1003 


293 


1003 


90CIM. AFFECT W STRATEOES* 












CMiitiiafyCtor. 


4.4 


1003 


S3 


1003 


4.9 


1003 


TOTAL, MI 8TRATE8CS 


S7.4 




373 




902 
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APPENDIX F 



Span i sh 5 , Spri ng 1986 
Student Workbook Pages : 



Read! ng /Grammar Cloze 
"Los desaparecidos" 

Writing 
(see picture in Appendix D) 



student Workbook 
Level 5 

Activity 4 
Reading and Grammar 

Instructions: Below is a paragraph entitled "Los desaparecidos . " Many of 

the verbs appear in their infinitive form. You are to conjugate 
these verbs into their action form. The first such verb is 
done for you as an example. Think Aloud as you work ! 

Casi cada dxa en los periodicos de Madrid o Barcelona se pueden leer 
artxculos como este: "Ha (desaparecer) de la casa de 

sus padres el chico de diecisei's afibs, X. Lleva pantalones y sueter azules, 

y (ser) alto y robusto. Si puede identificar al muchacho por 

esta fotOr (llamar) por telefono a sus padres." 

En el pasadOr esto (occurir) poco, y ademas era siempre en 

serio. El adolescente iba a otro pais, a otra ciudad, (hacerse) 

un hombre, y cuando tenia una posicion, una mujer, y a veces unos hijos, 

(volver) a la casa de sus padres, feliz de haber realizado 

estas cosas "por sus propios medios." 

Pero ahora hay una diferencia fundamental. Hoy dia, los adolescentes 
no (querer) escaparse a otro pais ni a otra ciudad. El 

objetivo (ser) vivir en la misma ciudad de sus padres, pero 

en otro apartamento. El ano pasado la mayor la de los jovenes alemanes que 
(entrar) en la Universidad de Berlin (tener) 



su residencia aparte de sus padres , a\mque en la misma ciudad. 



Drawn from Rivers, W.M., Azevedo, M.M., Hefl5n, W.H., 5 Hyman-Opler, 
(1976). A practical guide to the teaching of Spanish (p. 208). 
New York: Oxford University Press. 



APPENDIX G 



Tables of Frequency 
of A1 1 Strategy Use 
by Spanish 5 Students 
in Spr t ng 1986: 



Readi ng/Grammar Cloze 



EXHIBIT 111- 19 

StrattgtM Showing Diffrwcts in Avarag* Usagt 
6«twNn EffKUvt mi Ltss EffKttvt Spanish 5 StudanU 
During tht a02E. Spring 1986 



Learning 
StraUgy 



Mttacoanitiv Strat^i- 
Salactiva AUantion 
Saif-monitoring 
Sair-avaluation 
T • totacognitiv* 



EfTacUv* 

(n«<2) 
N % 



2.5 
8.0 

7.0 

17.5 



14.3 
45.7 
40.0 
100.0 



Lass EfTacUva 

(n-2) 

N % 



OjO 
5.5 
35 
0.0 



61.1 
38.9 
100.0 



Coanitiv Sirrtaoiai 
TrKatation 
Daduction/lnduction 
EiaboraUon 
infarancing 
Othar Cognitiva 
Total. CogniUva 



5.0 
7.0 
95 
4.0 
15 
27.0 



18.6 
25.9 
352 
14.8 
55 
100.0 



105 
10.0 
25 
IjO 
25 
265 



39.6 
37.7 
9.4 
3.8 
9.4 
100.0 



Social/Afractiv Str«t^ 
QuaiUoning for Clar/Varif 
Sair-taNc 

Total. Social/AfTacUvf 



1.0 
05 



66.7 
33.3 



15 100.0 



6.0 100.0 
0.0 

6.0 100.0 



TOTAL. AU STRATEGIES 



46.0 



415 



ERIC 



NoU: NumbirsindparcMtagn may vrysli^te to rounding. 
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APPENDIX H 



Spanish 4, Spring I987 
Student Workbook Pages: 



L i s ten i ng 
''Prohibldo Fumar en el Tranvia** 



Wr i t i ng 
"A Crowded Hotel Lobby" 



23^ 



Drawn from Rivers, W,M*, Azevedo, M.M,, Heflin, W,H,, & 

Hyman-Opler , R. (1976)» A practical guide to the teaching of 
Span i sh (p. 199). New York: Oxford Univer<^ity Press, 



Listening Script for "P roh ibido Fumar en el Tranvia" 

Un tranvTa va por la calle Cangallo en Buenos Aires. Un viejo 
con una pipa en la boca lo detiene en una esquina y sube. Paga 
sus diez centavos a1 cobrador y se sienta, Se sienta dlrecta- 
mente bajo un letrero que dice: PROHIBIDO FUMAR EN EL TRANVIA. 
Sigue con la pipa en la boca. (PAUSE) 

El cobrador lo nota y se acerca. '^Perdone Ud., serTor," dice el 
cobrador, "pero es t/ p roh i b i do fumar en el tranvTa." 
•'Lo se,'' responde el de la pipa. "Aquf tenemos un letrero que 
lo anuncia." Y senala el letrero. (PAUSE) 

"Muy bien," continua el cobrador , "pero si Ud. insiste en fumar, 
tengo que hacerle bajar del tranvia. Es el reglamento." 
"No insisto en fumar," dice el viejo, que todavfa tiene en la 
boca la famosa pipa, de la cual sube el humo en espiral. (PAUSE) 

"Luego deje Ud. de fumar," responde el cobrador. 
"No estoy fumando," vuelve a decir el pasajero. 

"Pues,^no tiene Ud. la pipa en la boca?" pregunta el cobrador. 
"Claro que tengo la pipa en la boca," dice el viejo. 
"Y no tiene tabaco en la pipa?" prequnta el cobrador. 
"Ror supuesto," responde el otro. 'Pero no estoy fumando." 
(PAUSE) 

El cobrador dice, "^Y no sale humo de la pipa?" 
"Claro," vuelve a decir el viejo, "pero digo que no estoy 
fumando." Y 1 uego anade ,. extend i endo un pie delante del 
cobrador, "^Ve Ud. mis pies? Llevo zapatos, un zapato en cada 
pie, pero eso no significa que estoy caminando a pie." (PAUSE) 

Ante la logica del pasajero, el cobrador tiene que retirarse 
y no le molesta mas. (FINAL PAUSE) 



(Translation provided on the next page.) 



Translation ^'No Smoking in the Streetcar'* 



A streetcar goes down the street Cangallo in Buenos Aires. An 
old man with a pipe in his mouth stops the streetcar on a corner 
and gets on. He pays his ten centavos to the conductor and sits 
down. He sits directly underneath of a sign that says: SMOKING 
IS NOT ALLOWED IN THE STREETCAR. He continues with the pipe 
in his mouth . 

The conductor notices this and goes up to him. "Excuse me, sir," 
says the conductor, "but smoking is not allowed in the streetcar." 
"I know," responds he of the pipe. "Here we have a sign that 
says so." And he points to the sign. 

"Very well," continues the conductor, "but if you insist on 
smoking, I'm going to have to make you get off the streetcar. 
It's the law." 

"I'm not insisting on smoking," says the old man, who still has, 

in his mouth, the famous pipe, from which smoke is rising in a spiral. 

"Then stop smoking," responds the conductor. 
"Mm not smoking," repeats the passenger. 

"Don't you have the pipe in your mouth?" asks the conductor. 
"Of course I have the pipe in my mouth," says the old man. 
"And isn't there tobacco in the pipe?" asks the conductor. 
"Of course," responds the other. "But I'm not smoking." 



The conductor says, ''And isn't smoke coming out of the pipe?" 
"Clearly," returns the old man, "but I tell you I'm not smoking." 
And then he adds, extending his foot in front of the conductor, 
"Do you see my feet? I'm wearing shoes, a shoe on each foot, 
but that doesn't mean that I'm walking on foot." 

Faced with the logic of the passenger, the conductor hag to 
withdraw and he doesn't bother him anymore. 



9 ^ 
COO 



P i ct ure used at all 



1 e ve 1 s for writing, 
WRITING 



Spring 198?. 




Drawn from: Worl d Engl i sh k : The HBJ English Program , (p. 9^) 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 



